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SLENDER, willowy, stately maid 
Cc) Is Helen! 
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Tes Her hair of rippling, nut brown hue, 
Coiled loosely round a well-formed head ; 
in- Within her eyes of azure blue, 
SE Lurks dangerous depths for those who gaze ; : 
‘b- Such scornful, laughing eyes that play : 
Havoc ever with Cupid’s dart, : 
nt Lashes curled veil the maiden’s glance, { 
he Tender parted lips, pearly teeth that gleam ; ; 
And soft, fair cheeks, and rounded chin, : 
T= That’s Helen! 
id A startled, blushing, little maid 
Is Helen! ; 
As across the fields she fairly flew, a i 
or To ’scape a lover she wildly sped ; i 
or He came to offer his heart so true, | i 


All at her feet he fondly lays. 

But Helen—only runs away, 

What knows she of a lover’s heart ? 
Wide-open eyes look at him askance ; 
She hides her face—can it be a dream, 
Yom A lover seeks the hand to win 

Of Helen! 


A charming, witching, little maid ry 
Is Helen! 
“ How eager he her steps pursues ; 
He caught the maiden, who pale with dread, 
Tears shining forth from eyes of blue, 
List’s to his tale as in amaze. 
He pictures then the happy day, 
\ When they shall meet, no more to part ; 
D She listens—mute—as in a trance, 
Now smiles are dawning, dimples gleam, 
His arms are open—she flies therein— 
Lost Helen! : 
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Guests Long to be Wemembered. 


E fully intend- 
ed to wel- 
come our dis- 
tinguished 
guests to the 
Capital with 
the bluest of 
blue skies, 
and floods of 
our wondrous 
s p ring-time 
sunshine. 
The maples 
shook their tassels over us, and the cro- 
cuses hastily popped out their heads ; but, 
alas! our reputation was forever spoiled ! 
Cyclones fierce as our sister from the 
Farmers Ailiance ; snow storms ; sleet and 
floods of rain; each in turn, came upon 
us, as never before ; but nobody stayed at 
home ! 

We always boast of men and affairs, as 
a matter of course, at the Capital; but 
for ten delightful days we have ‘lived, 
and moved, and had our being”’ in 
women and affairs! We put aside fine 
theories, past prejudices, ignorance, stu 
pidity, and notions as to ‘‘ woman's 
sphere,’’ (and by we, I mean Washington 
‘en masse ’’), and with eyes wide open 
followed the crowd day and night as it 
swept like a tide into the places of meet- 
ing. Nobody had time nor inclination to 
discuss ‘‘career,’’ party, statesmanship, 
or character; they simply listened, en 
joyed, and entered into the spirit of the 
sincere, wise, great-hearted women as they 
spoke on all the vital subjects of this won- 
derful century. Women of rare and ten- 
der courtesies, of gentleness and religion, 
of great thoughts and wide purposes; sore 
well representing the old ‘ Patrician pur- 
ple,’ others the up-springing of new 
lands and ideas. 

How impossible to crowd into a few 
columns a passing notice of this remark- 
able occasion ; but we must try. 

First came the ‘‘White Ribboners,”’ 
with their strong representative women, 
who addressed crowded churches of en- 
thusiastic listeners. Ten thousand towns 





and cities, as everybody knows, have active 
local unions, and their white ribbon 
reaches round the globe. The unpopular 
day has long gone by, for all progress, 
and God has given to the cause of tem- 
perance His most gifted men and women, 
They gave us glimpses of their educa- 
tional, evangelistic, social and legal work, 
and were greeted with open arms by our 
best people. ‘* Mother Wallace,”’ seventy- 
four years old, the mother of ‘‘ Ben Hur,” 
who has cradled three generations in her 
arms, talked to us on ‘‘ Christian Woman- 
hood.’”’ She isa grand woman, of strong 
face, set in gray curls, loving gray eyes 
and earnest manner. 

Of Miss Frances Williard, the world’s 
W. C. T. U. President, there is nothing 
new tosay. She has no rival in leader. 
ship and ability. As an organizer, she 
has no equal on this side or the other of 
our land. When she comes to us there 
is no building large enough to hold all 
who wish to listen to her womanly, Chris- 
tian words. Even the children helped 
to make glad the Capital with their beau- 
tiful banners as they marched in hun- 
dreds into the big church to the rythm of 
their marching sons! The rain poured 
outside, but the little ones were literally 
‘an army with banners’’ inside the 
church and on the platform. Miss Wil- 
lard held them spell-bound for a few min- 
utes, and her dark-eyed little Secretary, 
Miss Anna Gordon, gave them a charm- 
ingtalk. Theysang ‘‘ Saloons Must Go,” 
and she told them how Miss Willard 
wrote the words one day on the train, in 
just fifteen minutes, and how a parrot, 
hanging in his cage close to the place 
where she was teaching the Atlanta Loyal 
Legions to sing it, learned to recite it. 
He screams to passers-by: ‘‘ Saloons— 
saloons—Saloons must go!’ The chil- 
dren in Atlanta intend bringing him to 
the World’s Fair. 

A very interesting trio was Mrs. 
Thorpe, of Cambridge, Mass., her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ole Bull, and her granddaugh- 
ter, Miss Olia, who has inherited much 
of her father’s talent. She is a grave, 
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thoughtful girl, and much interested in 
temperance. 

Mrs. Thorpe is a woman of wealth and in- 
fluence, doing a good work in agood cause. 

It was a pleasure to meet the family of 
the great Ole Bull, to whom we listened 
as he played ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’’ in 
a Western city, while little Adeline Patti 
played with her dolls behind the stage, 
waiting her call to sing. 

Mrs. Francis Barnes, of New York 
City, with her ‘35,000 Y’s;’? Mrs. 
Rice, of Boston, heads 150,000 Loyal 
Legion members, and a score of women, 
accomplished and beautiful, of whom it 
would be a joy to speak, helped to amaze 
us with their work. 

A pretty blue-eyed girl, from Paris, 
France, Miss Gibson, gave delightful 
accounts of her father’s missions in Paris. 
She is studying our kindergarten system 
in Philadelphia, that she may teach it in 
the mission at home. She spoke with a 
delightful French accent, and interested 
our young people especially. 

The Women’s Council filled Albaugh’s 
Theatre long before the hour of meeting 
on Sunday. A thousand were turned 
away. We got in at the stage entrance, 
climbing over the ‘‘ stage property,’’ and 
finding standing room in the ‘flies!’ 
A small reading-desk stood near the foot- 
lights, draped in a silken flag. Palms, 
waving ferns, tall lilies, and pots of 
flowers, gave the stage the air of a draw- 
ing-room. Miss Willard, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Boltome, President of the King’s 
Daughters, and the group of ordained 
women who preach the Gospel, sat near- 
est the desk. The services were most 
impressive and interesting. One seldom 
sees such an audience, and half of Wash- 
ington were unable to get seats. 

Monday morning the theatre was well 
filled. The auditorium in gala dress; 
boxes draped with the stars and stripes 
from ceiling to floor ; galleries hung with 
our national flags and the coats of arms 
from various States. Miss Willard found 
her gavel tied up in a bunch of lilies, but 
it rapped the big Council to order just as 
effectually. After presenting the dele- 
gates, Miss Willard said, ‘‘ Let us join in 
singing one verse of our ‘ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,’ in honor of its author.”’ 
The great assembly rose as one, and sang : 


“In the beauty of the lilies 
Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom 
To transfigure you and me.” 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe stood close to 
Miss Willard, and joined in the hymn. 
Her face is very sweet, framed in white 
hair, and her plain dress, white lace cap, 
with a black velvet bow on the top, looked 
so simple and dignified: ust ** Julia Ward 
Howe.”’ 

Miss Willard’s eloquent and witty ad- 
dress called forth constant applause. 
Many thousand copies have gone forth to 
the world. 

A worldly-wise lawyer of reputation 
remarked one morning during the Coun- 
cil, ‘‘ This is an audience to thrill one 
with pride in American womanhood !”’ 
The picture was one never to forget! 
Representative women of the world! 
All ages, beliefs, talents and vocations! 
Behind the palms and the lilies sat 
women who have made history, and 
many whose names will go down into 
our nation’s history as its best beloved 
leaders. 

Beside Miss Willard, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Boltome, Susan B. Anthony and 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall sat Mrs. Thomas, 
Mrs. Anna Spencer, Miss Clara Barton, 
with her red cross glittering on her breast, 
and a long list of eminent women, whose 
names would fill too much space. 

But we do run ashore for fitting adjec. 
tives! Iam tired of them! The world 
is tired of them! But what can we say 
when our girls and women are young, 
beautiful, graceful and cultivated ? When 
such as Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer and Mrs. 
Honore Potter Palmer come with finished, 
able addresses, representing society, wealth 
and work, business women of brains, 
ability and resolution. Mrs. Clymer as 
President of the New York Sorosis, Mrs. 
Palmer, President of the Board of Lady 
Managers of the Columbian Exposition. 

Youth and beauty, fashion, wealth and 
old age joined hands in the Women's 
Council, as never before, in practical 
work, The many friends of ‘‘ Jenny 
June’”’ regretted her absence, and brought 
one day a lovely scroll of white flowers, 
with ‘‘ J. J.,”” made in crimson, of the 
deepest carnations, to stand upon the 
desk. Wide awake handsome women 
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from the prominent journals and papers 
sat at the reporters’ tables. They were 
taken by the National Press Club to Mt. 
Vernon and given a banquet at the close 
of the session. 

Everybody welcomed Miss Mary F. 
Seymore, editor of the Business Women’s 
Journal, for she stands prominently be- 
fore the country in her successful efforts 
to help women in business. She is an 
example to us all of steady, persistent, 
courageous effort in work. She is so 
cheery, bright and womanly. 

The evening devoted to education was 
one of exceeding interest. Orchestral 
music and fresh flowers from Mrs. Harri- 
son greeted the speakers and the audience. 
Mrs. Stone, of Michigan University, 
gave an able address on ‘‘ Women in 
the Faculties of Colleges and Universi- 
ties.’’ 

Mrs, Annie Nathan Meyer, a young, 
pretty woman, spoke rapidly and fluently 
on ‘*Higher Education for Women.” 
She was greeted with warm applause, and 
listened to with intense enjoyment. She 
is very young, slight and graceful, her 
fine head and intellectual face well repre- 
senting a type of ‘‘higher education.” 
Her literary talents are brilliant, and she 
is the first woman to pass the severe exam- 
ination of Columbia College, New York. 
She has helped to found Barnard College, 
of which she is now a trustee. She isa 
cousin of the late Emma Lazarus. 

The closing sessions treated of ‘‘ Or- 
ganized Work Among Women.”’ Mrs. 
Dietz Clymer gave an account of Sorosis 
and its aims. She said: ‘It is a train- 
ing school for broader life, that is inevit- 
ably coming to women. Herself such a 
picture of gentle, refined beauty, her 
words were fitting the speaker. Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, whom we know through 
all our home journals, Mrs. Emerson 
Brown, President of the Federation or 
Women’s Clubs, and many others of 
prominence, spoke on the moral influences 
ot these organizations. 

Miss Florence Balgarnie, of London, 
of the British Women’s Temperance So- 
ciety, told us of these things in England. 
Her manner and address were charming. 
She thrilled the people with her earnest 
appeal, and said: ‘I ask you to take the 
working women’s cause to your hearts ! 
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The underpaid and overworked women of 
England lie very close to mine, and I ask 
your help.”’ 

Mrs. Antoinette V. H. Waheman, of 
the Chicago Zvening Fost, said, in a 
lovely, womanly address, ‘‘ All things in 
these days point to organization; all 
things work together for good!” With 
her blue eyes wide open, and her sweet 
face full of earnest thought, she predicted 
for women great successes. 

Mrs. Estelle Merrill, of the Boston 
Globe, attracted much attention, and re- 
ceived much praise from the Council, 
She was very efficient in her press work, 
as President of the New England Press 
Association. 

Miss Mary Allen West gave us a clear, 
concise statement of the wonderful growth 
of the Women’s Publication Association 
in Chicago, of which she is the President. 
She has long been the able editor of Zhe 
Onion Signal, Chicago, and is remark- 
able for executive ability in her offices. 

I wish I could speak of the different 
papers read by the members and dele. 
gates to this Council. They were so full 
of original strength and character. Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dickenson and Mrs. Davis 
told us a little of the silver cross, of ‘“The 
King’s Daughters,’’ which they repre- 
sented, that wonderful organization which 
numbers 200,000, and ‘‘In His Name” 
encircles the globe ! 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, the 
same erect, intellectual woman of years 
ago, presented the cause of the Isabella 
Pavillion, to be erected at the World's 
Fair. In the name of ‘ Isabella of Cas- 
tile,’’ who sold her jewels to fit out the 
vessels of an expedition so long ago, the 
women propose to celebrate the four hun- 
dredth aniversary of America’s discovery 
by this enterprise. A statue of Queen 
Isabella is to be made by our famous Har- 
riet Hosmer, in Rome, and the architect 
of the Pavillion will be Miss Minerva 
Parker, a beautiful, gifted girl, of Chica- 
go, who has graduated from Philadelphia’s 
best institutes and schools of design. She 
has recently planned a fine block of houses 
in that city. She has sent to Spain for 
drawings of the Alhambra, to use in her 
plans ; so the arts, sciences and profes- 
sions will be well represented in this 
‘¢Spanish Moresque’’ style of building, 
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this club house of this century, the 


en of achievement of women! May we all be 
I ask there to see ! 

William Loyd Garrison, the famous son 
1, of of his famous Boston father, closed the 
in a suffrage convention with a fine lecture 
gs in to a remarkable house, full of politicians, 


all statesmen, D.D.’s, scholars, and ‘‘ the peo- 
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i ” on the ‘‘ Equality of the Sexes.’’ : 
With ple,” o q y Washington, D.C., March, 1891. 
weet f 
cted Songs of the fours. i 

BY CHARLES T. LOWATER. Pt 
ston MORNING. NIGHT. ) 
: Te- AM the fairest of all the fair hours How like is night to death? The perfect calm, I 
acil, ‘ That come with the Orient sun; The darkness and the mystery we feel 
ork, I brush the cold dew from the yet sleeping flowers When the blue arch of day expands, and shows : 
ee Whenever I find them in springtime’s green bow- Eternity laid open to our sight, 

- And kiss them awake, one by one. [ers, Are all like death. And is this, too, like death, 

T ot . A 
wth Oh, this life ! It is nothing but pleasure and play, This purer atmosphere and clearer Jight ? ; 

é P 2 : The day’s sun merely shows the things of earth H 
ton So roam inthe meadows with me ; : ; : ’ . 
; : But hides high heaven; here our minds are free 
ent. The violet sweet and the lily of May ; ‘ 

f . To fly from this earth to some higher sphere, 
The I will gather for you in a garland gay, f 3 

3 And struggle with eternity. So death 
ark- Oh, how happy we two there will be! ; , 

; Will free our souls, and in the company : 
ol t Forever together there we two will dwell Of those we love and honor in this life, 
rs In the beautiful morning of love ; We shall have power to visit and to prove : 
full Will pass all our lives as the old stories tell— The bounds of the eternity of God. { t 
ivi d loving in life’s dewy dell 8 

irs, Living an g y ’ ‘ . ‘ 

. While the bright morning sun shines above. Who does not feel, vane wandering with s friend iB 
vis Beneath the gulf of brightness shown by night, i 
rhe NOON. The veil of flesh grow thinner, and his soul | 
re. Morning is for children’s play, Throb through the curtain? But when daylight s | 
ich Immaturely fair and sweet ; comes ; 

” — 

J Climax of the perfect day We look and wonder if he is the man. 

h I am finished and complete. The friend who seemed transfigured in the light 

-_ I bring work and larger life Of Heaven now is of the earth; and we 

ia To the child of morning’s hour ; Have lost those high resolves and noble aims, 
’ Through my fierce and heated strife And have come back to dwell on earth again. 

s He shall gain new strength and power. Liab ieat etehts P 
“€ Working out the world’s great plan page aank _ = e ack to live onearth, 

. He shall labor through the noon; Did he remember all the +" of Heaven? 
he aah No, he was as another; but in dreams 

To whom proves himself a man : 
n- Could his soul roam on that forgotten shore ? 


Rest and sleep come sure and soon. 
ry Labor is the law of earth, 

And whoever shirks his task, 
Though he be of highest birth, 


- Shall be lowest at the last. 

a- Work brings pleasure ; labor sings, 

15 But the idle fret and pine ; 

1e In the busy heart joy springs 

25 Freshly, from a font divine, 

or Work, then, while you may; the noon 
or Swiftly fades to shine no more ; 

S- Sweet rest comes to him full soon 

is Who works till the day is o’er. 


Voi, CXXII—No, 29. 
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He paid high tribute to the eminent 
women of this Council and Convention, 
to the grand old reformers and the ‘new. 
Reluctantly we said good-bye to our 
wonderfully interesting guests, and prayed 
God bless them as they went homeward 
—across the sea, over the mountains, and 


into our great, busy, work-a-day world. 
MARGARET SPENCER, 


Our souls, like his, are bound with chains of flesh, 

Our eyes are darkened by the noon-day glare ; =i 
Our ears hear not the music of the blast— 

The high, eternal chorus of the spheres— 

We are imprisoned till death opens wide 

His golden gates, and we are free from life. 


Then let us, in life’s brief, bright morning hour, 
Live happy as the birds and young flowers do; 
And labor through the weary, sultry noon, 
Doing whatever comes with all our strength ; 

So shall we, when the blessed night has come, 
Have gained a right to Heaven’s rest and peace, 











Cinder the Chastening ; 


OR, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITTINGTONS. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER, 


Author of « Shadow and Sunshine,” “ Creta,” « A Wayside Violet,” etc. 


Vill. 





aar$ IN THE PARK. 


DNA returned 
to her home 
from Mrs.Sar- 
gents, her 
heart stirred 
as it had not 
been for years. 
Wearily she 
seated herself, 
pressed both 
hands over 
her eyes, and 

' * gave herself 

up to distressing thought. How lonely 
her life was. No fond husband, nochild, 
no loving caress to relieve the monotony 
of cold courtesy. No one that cared for 
her more than another. With a quick, 
impulsive movement, she sprang to her 
feet, a sudden flush staining her fair face. 
No one? Had not Hugh Lacy loved her 
faithfully since that summer vacation so 
long ago? No other love had gladdened 
his life, or made a home for him, and yet 
she could not—oh, no!—she could not 
be his wife ! 

She looked up into the pictured face of 
Basil, her king, and his eyes seemed to re- 
proach her for the thought. For a mo- 
ment she stood with her fair face uplifted, 
her hands clasped loosely before her, and 
her lips trembling with emotion, then she 
murmured, softly : 

‘*No, Basil, you are more to me, as 
you lie buried in the depths of the ocean, 
than any living man could possibly be. 
Oh! dear, I know just how, at the last 
- moment, you pressed our baby girl—our 
‘Beulah—close to your heart, and that 
somewhere, perhaps amid the rose gleam 
of coral and the glittering of sheHs, you 
lie clasped in each other’s arms, waiting 
the time when I shall join you. Dasil, 
you know now that I was true to you, 


yw © 


and, although there is no marriage, or 
giving in marriage, in the Eden of our 
hope, yet I shall claim my husband and 
my. precious child. It will take an eter- 
nity of companionship with those I love 
to blot out this weary, lonely time of 
waiting. Twelve years. Our baby, had 
she lived, would have been in the first 
glow of beautiful girlhood. Seventeen. 

With a deep breath she turned from the 
face that was so dear to her, and, seating 
herself in a low rocking-chair, gently 
swayed to and fro. Then that full, rich 
voice trembled into song like the uncon- 
scious warbling of a bird, but it was no 
burst of gladness, only a plaintive little 
lullaby. 


«« Baby is sleeping so cosy and fair, 

While mamma sits near in her old oaken chair, 

Her foot on the rocker, the cradle she swings, 

And though baby slumbers, he hears what she 
sings. 

Oh! rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, mamma is near, 

Then reck-a-bye, rock-a-bye, nothing to fear, 

For angels of slumber are hovering near, 

So rock-a-bye baby, mamma is near.” 


As the sweet lullaby had soothed Beu- 
lah to rest, that last evening at Oakridge, 
so now it fell like balm into the loving, 
empty heart of'Edna. The careless con- 
versation in the parlor below was hushed 
as wave-after wave of the melody stole 
through the halls and reached the ears of 
the boarders that were gathered in for tea. 

‘‘Mrs. Whittington is sad this even- 
ing,’ alady said. ‘She is thinking of 
her baby girl that is dead. We must not 
annoy her with any frivolous talk at the 
table.” 

Every heart acknowledged the propri- 
ety of the suggestion, and when Edna, 
pale and quiet, took her place at the table 
every word that was uttered betrayed a 
respectful sympathy for her grief, and for 
several days purer and better thoughts 
were entertained on account of the in- 
fluence of that old fashioned lullaby. 
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The day following the return of Walter, 

god his mention of the name of Beulah, 
dna went about her duties in an awed, 
subdued manner, for, like Moses of old, 
he had been taken up on the mountain 
and had been permitted to gaze upon the 
goodly land that might have been her in- 
heritance, but for the idolatry of her 
heart. She had placed Basil on the throne 
of her heart—nay, more, she had dethroned 
God to do-so; therefore, even as the 
camp of the Israelites had been visited 
with retribution for the breaking of the 
first commandment, so the beautiful home 
of Edna had been taken from her and her 
heart left desolate. True, she was not 
alone to blame for all the bitter reaping ; 
Basil’s passionate pride had brought its 
never failing result. God does not chas- 
tise where there is no transgression. If 
we suffer His displeasure, we have in some 
way committed sin, is a declaration as 
true as the law that was written upon the 
table of stone. Edna, in her beautiful 
home, surrounded by every luxury, blessed 
with a loving, devoted husband, and a 
bright, winsome child, had forgotten this, 
had failed to remember the curse that was 
pronounced upon all that forget Him, and 
ithad fallen upon her with all its crush- 
ing weight of woe. 

Later in the day day Walter called, os- 
tensibly toreturn the music which Edna had 
left for his father toexamine, but, in truth, 
toenjoy a talk with his friend; and his 
metry, graphic description of the West 
and its inhabitants, in a measure, dis- 
pelled the clouds of despondency that had 
gathered about her, and her face was al- 
most bright and sunshiny, when, after a 
pleasant chat of half an hour, she ran up 
to her room to make herself ready for the 
street. It was her custom on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons of each week to go 
tothe home of a little cripple girl and 


_ Bive her lessons, and Walter had begged 


to walk with her, in order to prolong his 
enjoyment. 

When she reached her destination she 
halted upon the step, and, as if the thought 
had just occurred to her, looked into his 
handsome, eager face, and inquired : 

* Have you found your Beulah, Wal- 
ee? 

Walter smiled at the abrupt question, 
and blushed a little at the expression of 


UNDER THE CHASTENING. 
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the brown eyes looking so roughishly into 
his. 

‘*No, Mrs. Whittington; but I shall 
find her I amsure. Perhaps I may re- 
quire your help before I am through with’ 
my search. Can I depend upon you?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, Walter,’’ Edna replied, 
smilingly. ‘‘Shall I begin at once by 
asking among my pupils for a Beulah?” 

‘* Not until I have failed, Mrs. Whit- 


tington. There is a pleasure in the pur- ~ 


suit that I would not rob myself of; I 
only wanted to know if I had any reserve 
force in case of a defeat. Accept my 
thanks all the same, and I shall not for- 
get your promise,’’ Walter replied ; then, 
with a pleasant smile, and a graceful lift- 
ing of his hat, he passed on. 

Little Grace Marshall was a lovely 
child, but she would never romp and 
play like other children. An unfortu- 
nate fall had injured her spine, and she 
would never walk again ; but a song-bird 
was hidden away in that little deformed 
body, and the wealth of her parents made 
it possible to gratify her passion for music 
to the completeness of her desire. Edna 
loved the child dearly, and the hour spent 
with her was the happiest one of the day. 
Quite often Hugh Lacy would join her, 
as she left the home of Mr. Marshall, for 
he had learned the day and the hour of 
her call there, and the walk to her board- 
ing-house promised a few moments alone 
with her. While Edna did not ‘approve 
of these walks, yet she could not well ob- 
ject, for Hugh would join her in such a 
friendly way, as if he were only taking 
the proper liberty of an old friend. 

With the tender, loving smile still 
lingering about her lips, that she had 
bestowed upon the sweet child at parting, 
Edna passed out into the street. Soon a 
well-known voice arrested her steps, and 
Hugh Lacy appeared at her side? 

‘¢Good afternoon, Edna,”’ he said, 
pleasantly, ‘‘is this not a delightful June 
day ?”’ 

‘¢It is indeed, Hugh,” Edna replied. 
‘¢The woods and hill must be richly 
beautiful, for even the city parks are 
green as emerald.”’ 

They walked on, conversing pleasantly 
upon the happenings of the day, until 
they reached Madison Square Park, then 
Hugh half halted and said: 
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‘«The park is inviting, Edna; shall we 
not rest a few moments? I have some- 
thing to say to you before we part.”’ 

Many times Edna had seen that same 
expression on the face of Hugh, and fully 
understood that it was but a prelude to 
his earnest entreaty that she would be his 
wife; but seeing no way out of the 
dilemma, except to openly wound his 
feelings by a refusal to rest awhile, she 
reluctantly turned aside, and together 
they seated themselves under the shade 
of a tree. 

Hugh had concluded, from the unusual 
incident that had occurred in the gam- 
bling house the evening before, that his 
influence over Basil was comparatively at 
an end, and he was fiendishly eager to 
have his revenge somehow, if only 
through the innocent, wronged wife. He 
toyed with Edna’s silk umbrella for a 
moment, then said abruptly: ~ 

*¢ There is no use talking around the 
subject, Edna, you know that I live from 
day to day upon the hope that you will 
give yourself to me—that sometime you 
will be my wife. Oh, Edna, if you can- 
not love me, have you not pity enough in 
your heart to repay me for all my weary 
waiting? Why Jacob did not serve 
longer for Rachel than I have done for 
you. Ido not ask for the love that you 
gave Basil, I only crave a place in your 
affection, ‘your respect, your presence in 
my home. That is not asking much of 
you, when the fulfilment of the request 
would be all the world to me. You are 
lonely, Edna, I read it in the shadows 
that linger in your eyes—in the sadness 
that shows in the curve of your lips, and 
my life is like that of a hermit. You 
could not be unhappy with me, for I 
would have no thought, no care, but for 
your pleasure.’’ 

No wonder Edna lifted her face, with a 
word of pity in her honest brown eyes, at 
his passionate pleading, and that for one 
moment, her loyal heart wavered. She 
could not know how false he was, and he 
had been so kind to her during all the 
lonely years. She was very sensitive upon 
the subject of second marriages, else, from 
very kindness of heart, she might have 
responded to his seemingly honest en- 
treaty, But her early teachings from her 
father had been that even death could not 


sever united hearts; that a spiritual tie 
still existed that was beyond the powerof 
absence to destroy. She felt herself just 
as much the wife of Basil now, as if he 
were by her side. Her widowhood was 
but a probation, then she would be with 
him again, and there must be no one to dis. 
pute his claim ; he must find the same true, 
loving wife that he had left so long ago, 

“Hugh, you say that you love me,” 
she said, her voice low and clear as the 
note of abird. ‘‘I am going to test that 
love. I cannot, Oh, Hugh, I cannot be 
your wife! I would if I could, believe 
me, because you have been a true friend 
to me, but Basil is always by my side, | 
still belong to him, and it would bea 
terrible sin for me to have two husbands 
at the same time, for that is just how] 
would feel about it. Now, Hugh, if you 
love me, please do not ever speak to me 
of marriage again. We shall always be 
earnest, warm friends, but nothing more.” 

How the craven heart of Hugh writhed 
and quivered at the words of Edna. The 
wife of two husbands. Ah! how, truly 
she had spoken, even while she knew it 
not. He acknowledged his defeat for 
that time, and yet he did not despair, 
He had won her pity, at last, and the 
battle was not over. 9 

‘¢ Edna, it shall be as you desire,’’ he 
said, his handsome head bowed and his 
voice low and trembling. ‘‘I love you 
so, that a request from you is like a com- 
mand. It does not matter. I am un- 
worthy the sacrifice, I know, Edna, but I 
had hoped that your answer would have 
been different.” 

‘¢Oh! no, Hugh, it is not that!” ex- 
claimed Edna, quickly. ‘‘ You are not 
unworthy of my love, only I have none 
to give. Forgive me that I must wound 
your feelings so. You shall always be 
my truest, best friend. I shall never have 
a dearer tie in this life. Is it not some- 
thing to be a dearest friend ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Edna, it is more to me than the 
love of any other woman,” he replied. 
‘¢T will try to content myself with your 
friendship, if I may only see you as of 
old. You will not deprive me of that 
joy, Edna, nor of the hope that you will 
sometime change your mind ?”’ 

All New York understands that Madi- 
son Square Park is the favorite resort for 
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children, and just at this moment a little 


lden-haired girl came flying towards 
Edna, with some half dozen children in 
hot pursuit, and without halting an in- 
stant, she sprang into her arms, crying: 

«Oh! take me! take me! Don’t let 
them catch me!’’ It was only in roguish 
play that the child had taken refuge in the 
arms of Edna, but the impulsive act was 
so vividly like that she remembered of 
Beulah, that, with loving eagerness she 
hid the cheerful, smiling face in her arms, 
and bowed her own face upon the golden 
head. 

The noisy, clamoring group were soon 
around her, and in a moment they had 
taken the little mischief away from her 
clinging embrace and were gone like a 
flash of sunshine, but the child had been 
God-sent to that empty, longing heart— 
the touch of her arms, the pressure of her 
curly head, had filled her soul with com- 
fort and strength, casting out all other 
thoughts. 

‘‘Oh! Hugh, how much she was like 
Beulah,”’ she said, entirely forgetting the 
conversation so abruptly broken in upon, 
‘‘ Dear little Beulah, she was never afraid 
ofstrangers, as most children are. See, 
the little rogue has left her flowers.’’ 

Bending down, Edna gathered up the 
star-eyed daisies, that the child had 
dropped in her haste, and after raising 
_ to her lips, placed them in her 

It. 

‘‘She did remind me of Beulah, 
Edna,” said Hugh, watching her with 
admiring eyes, ‘‘but you have not an- 
swered my question ; I am waiting.” 

‘‘Question, Hugh? I do not recall 
it.” Edna’s face flushed hotly at the 
seeming indifference. ‘‘ Please repeat it ; 
the child drew my attention from your 
words,”? ‘ 

| Hugh bit his lipin vexation. It would 
be rather embarrassing to repeat the ques- 
tion now, and, with a forced laugh, he 
said, ‘‘It does not matter, Edna, you 
have not said nay, and I shall act as if I 
had received an affirmative answer until 
you recall our conversation and give mea 
different one. Iam quite sure that you 
could not be so cruel as that, so it is just 
as well as it is.’’ 

‘‘T would not be at all cruel to you, 
willingly, Hugh; there, let this be my 
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peace offering,’’ and Edna drew several 

blossoms from the cluster of daisies at her 

belt and gave them to him, with a blush - 
and a bewildering smile. ‘‘ Oh! what a 

time we have lingered. I really must go 

home; I have a young lady waiting for 

me at this moment, to take her lesson.’’ 

‘‘What a little work-woman you are. 
Edna,’’ Hugh said, rising to his feet, 
‘« Always busy, to the exclusion of your 
friends. Ithank you for these flowers. 
May I send some fresh ones in the morn- 
ing, in return ?”’ 

‘‘Tf you wish, Hugh, I dearly love 
flowers,’’ replied Edna, as they started 
homeward ; and when they reached’ the 
door she parted from him, her heart 
strangely happy for one whose feet had 
pressed the very brink of ruin, and over 
whose head still lowered a cloud heavily 
charged with the lightning of Satan. 


IX. 
HUGH LACY MAKES A CALL. 


One month had passed by and there 
was no happier place in all Brooklyn than 
the modest home of Basil Whittington. 
While in England, Basil had been con- 
nected with a bank, and he thoroughly 
understood the business. Therefore, and. 
through the assistance of a friend there, 
and also because of his own gentlemanly 
bearing, he had found little difficulty. in 
securing a position in a bank in the city, 
and was receiving a liberal salary. 

Max Sherwood continued in his old 
business—that of traveling salesman for 
a prominent wholesale house in New York. 
Basil and Max were both doing well, and 
so far had been true to their mutual 
agreement, in spite of Hugh Lacy’s per- 
sistent efforts to entice them back to the 
fascinations of the gamingtable. Beulah 
had entirely recovered from her accident, 
and she was as happy as a singing-bird all 
day long. But keen-sighted Nona under- 
stood the significance of an occasional 
silence and a far-away, dreamy look in 
the lovely brown eyes, accompanied with 
just the least bit of asigh; understood 
that she was thinking of a certain broad- 
shouldered, handsome young man, and 
of the honest gray eyes that had gazed so 
admiringly into her own, and wondering 
if she would ever meet him again. 
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Basil had no need to blush to acknowl- 
edge his business now, and Beulah did 
not know but that he had been engaged 
at the bank for years. She had not met 
Hugh yet. Somehow he had not the 
courage, bad as he was, to face the pure 
young girl, while he wasso cruelly wrong- 
ing her parents, and he had always man- 
aged to meet Basil upon the street when 
he desired to converse with him. 

Basil had been doing some extra work 
at the bank for several days, and Hugh 
had failed to see him on account of it; so, 
as the last resort, he decided to call at 
the house. With Maxand Basil both be- 
yond his reach, his finances were running 
quite low. He felt that he must raise 
some money somehow, and the only tan- 
gible hope he had was to persuade them 
to return to their old haunt. 

Beulah was out doing a little shopping 

when Hugh called, which was a great re- 
lief to him, and, with all of his cunning 
and deceit, he began at once striving to 
re-establish his old influence over Basil. 
He spoke of his loneliness since the latter 
had deserted him, and begged that he 
would come for just one night only, that 
they might enjoy a friendly game, as of 
old. There should be no money put up, 
if Basil objected. There should be sim- 
ply a little innocent enjoyment for the sake 
of old times and their early friendship. 
, **No, Hugh, I cannot accompany you. 
I shall never indulge in such dangerous 
amusement again,’ said Basil, firmly. 
‘¢ You are aware, I am sure, that I have 
squandered a fortune at cards, and am 
now a poor man in consequence of it. 
No, Hugh, I shall not gamble again, or 
even play a friendly game of cards.”’ 

Beulah had returned home, and was 
removing her hat and gloves just outside 
the half-open door, while Basil was speak- 
ing. Although she had not thought of 
listening, yet she could not help hearing 
the words her father had uttered, and her 
brown eyes grew large with a nameless 
horror. Her papa gamble! Oh! how 
terrible the thought was to her. She 
stood silent and distressed, as if the power 
of motion had been suddenly taken from 
her; then the smooth, hypocritital voice 
of Hugh fell upon her ear with startling 
distinctness : 

. **You are acting very foolish, Basil,” 
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he said. ‘ True, you had a run of ill | 


luck, but the scale was sure to turn in 
your favor; then you would have made 
an independent fortune, and had your 
revenge upon the house. Come with me 
to-night, Basil, and we will clean them 
out. I have the inside tract just now, 
and we will work them for all there is 
in it.’ 


All the loving pride in Beulah’s heart | 


sprang to arms at the contemptible 
proposition of Hugh. This was her papas’ 
friend! She began to understand some. 
thing of her mamma’s dislike to him in 
the years that had gone by; then her eyes 
grew black and seemed to blaze with 
anger, her red lips curled with pardon- 


able indignation, and, without waiting - 


for her papa to reply, she entered ‘the 
room. She acknowledged her papa’s in- 
troduction to Hugh by the slightest bend 
of her head—nothing more. 

‘‘T am delighted to meet you, Miss 
Whittington,’’ said Hugh, his voice cor- 
dial and pleasant, but it did not impress 
the young girl so favorably as it might 
have done had she not listened to the 
words which preceded his greeting. “TI 
have known your father so long that I can- 
not look upon his daughter as a stranger. 
I trust that you are enjoying the change 
from convent life to the gayety of the 
city.” 

‘¢ Thank you!” 

How freezingly cool the voice of Beu- 
lah rang out. No gracioussmile dimpled 
her lovely face, no laughter sparkled from 
her bright eyes. She appeared to besud- 
denly frozen into an iceberg. 

Basil looked into the face of his child 
in the deepest surprise. Then he sought 
to relieve the embarrassment of the mo- 
ment, and said, laughingly, ‘‘ Beulah has 
had very little opportunity to enjoy her 
freedom as yet. You know, Hugh, that 
she has been a prisoner for some time, 
because of her accident, but I imagine 
the rogue will make up for lost time now 
that she has recovered her usual health.” 

With a smile like the sudden breaking 
of the sunshine through a cloud, Beulah 
stole to her father’s side, and, laying her 
hand caressingly upon his shoulder, said: 

‘¢ Indeed, 1 will, papa, and you are ex- 
pected to be myescort. I intend tomake 
my first demand upon you this evening.” 
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‘¢ Tshallseriously rebel, Miss Whitting- 
ton, if you develop into a monopolist,” 
said Hugh, smilingly. ‘‘ Remember that 
I have some claims upon your papa. We 
have been fast friends since our boyhood. 
Pardon me, but he has promised to ac- 
company me this evening to see a friend.”’ 

Beulah’s face grew pale, even to her 
quivering lips, as she comprehended the 


‘fact that her conflict with Hugh Lacy 


must be to the death. The small hand 
that rested upon Basil’s shoulder trem- 
bled, and her eyes quickly sought the face 
of her papa, with a tender, pleading 
gleam in their depths. 

‘‘Excuse me Mr. Lacy, but you seem 
to overlook the fact that you have had 
the companionship of papa for many 
years, while I have just come into posses- 
sion of my right. Except papa desires it 
otherwise, I shall dispute your claim for 
this evening,’’ she said, her voice sound- 
ing through the room like the chime of 
silver bells. 

Hugh could but admire the brave, 
young girl, while he inwardly declared 
her a little spit-fire. He wondered if she 
could have overheard his words to Basil, 
uttered but a moment before she entered 


. the room; if so, she had right early lifted 


the black flag, and it would be war, with- 
out mercy, between them. 

‘¢You reason well, Miss Whittington, 
but this engagement with your papa was 
made before I knew of your desire in the 
matter,’’ replied Hugh, with just the 
slightest ring of triumph in his voice. 
‘This is a matter of business, and, if 
neglected, may result in a heavy loss to 
my friend. Of course, under the circum- 
stances, your papa will dislike very much 
to deny his child her request, and I beg 
of you not to insist upon your demand 
this evening. After to-night I shall be 
subject to your pleasure in regard to my 
friend.’’ 

Beulah implied from the silence of 
Basil that he was undecided what course 
to pursue, while his mind was fully made 
up to remain at home. In truth, he was 
enjoying the discomfiture of Hugh, to a 
considerable extent, and at the same time 
he was becoming acquainted with a de- 
cidedly novel trait in the character of his 
child. Beulah did not know this, and 
she believed that Hugh Lacy would have 
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his way in defiance of her desire; the 
thought gave her new strength for one 
last effort to save her papa. There was 
no trembling now on the part of the lovely 
girl, but with her fine head lifted proudly, 
and her eyes flashing her contempt, she 
turned toward Hugh. 

‘¢Mr. Lacy, I fully understand you, 
and the business that you have referred 
to,” she said. ‘‘I heard your kind in- 
vitation given to papa a moment before 
Ientered this room, and I want to tell 
you here, in my papa’s home, regardless 
of the rules of courtesy—for when a viper 
crawls across one’s threshold we forget our 
hospitality—that I despise you more com- 
pletely than anything I have ever met in 
my life. My papa is not a gambler—he 
is a gentleman. If he has done wrong in 
the past, I truly believe that it was be- 
cause of his association with you. My 
papa is the only treasure I have in this 
life, and you shall not entice him from 
me with your falsehoods and deceit. Now, 
papa, forgive me if I have*wounded your 
feelings by my plain expression, but it 
was in my heart and it had to be 
spoken.’’ 

Hugh Lacy sat like a criminal receiving 
his sentence, while the cutting words of 
Beulah followed each other swiftly, as 
they fell from her lips. 

Basil drew Beulah to his side, not a lit- 
tle shocked at her emphatic language. He 
had only seen his child in the sunshine, 
and he had no idea how she would con- 
duct herself when a storm closed about 
her. He found her fully capable of de- 
fining her feelings—perhaps a trifle more 
clear than he would have advised—but 
then, if she had heard the words of Hugh, 
and perchance his own, he could not 
wonder at her earnestness. It must have 
been an almost fatal blow to her pride 
to hear that he had been a gambler, and. 
that there was a probability of his con- 
tinuing the disgraceful habit. One trait 
in the character of Basil was prominently 
grand. He never tried to hide his mis- 
deeds behind the influence of others, but. 
bravely acknowledged himself in error, 
and he regretted that Beulah had cen- 
sured Hugh so severely for that which he- 
believed himself alone responsible. 

‘‘Beulah, I have nothing to forgive,”’ 
he said, tenderly. ‘‘ It was cruel, it was: 
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humiliating, for my pure-hearted child 
to learn that her papa had been a gam- 
bler. .Isay had been, for I shall never 
touchacardagain. But, dear, you wrong 
Hugh. I fell into the horrible pit be- 
_ cause of my own recklessness; he did 
not cause my downfall. It would have 
been much better had I spoken sooner 
and averted this unpleasant affair. Hugh, 
you will not think unkindly of Beulah 
because she permitted her loving heart to 
find expression too hastily. Sheis impul- 
sive, and but a child.”’ 

Hugh turned his eyes upon Beulah as 
Basil referred to her, but his thoughts 
were deep down in his heart. No wave 
from the under-current ruffled the smil- 
ing surface. Would he think unkindly 
of her? Why, if he had followed the 
promptings of his wicked soul he would 
have crushed the life from her fair body. 
An impulsive child, indeed! There was 
no child-like craving of his forgiveness 
in that proudly uplifted head, in those 
defiantly flashing eyes, and in the firm, 
haughty curving of the red lips; she had 
nothing to regret, no words to recall, and 
he hated the brave, young girl with all 
the intensity of his being, for her fear- 
lessly expressed opinion of him. 

‘*Certainly, Basil, I shall not enter- 
tain any unkind thoughts of your child,’’ 
he said, his voice suave and not a little 
reproachful. ‘*You know that I havealways 
been your true friend, and in time Miss 
Whittington will regret her injustice tome.” 

Beulah glanced from the face of Hugh 
to that of her papa, and sought earnestly 
to feel penitent for what she had said, but 
in vain. She could only wonder that 
they could ever have been friends, they 
seemed so unlike. 

** Mr. Lacy, I can say that I already re- 
gret the necessity for the language that I 
used in protecting my rights, but I assure 
you that if you ever again ask my papa to 
go to a gambling house, and I knowof it, 
you will think that my expressions were 
mild in comparison to what I shall say 
then. Why, papa, it was an insult to you.”’ 

Without waiting for a response to her 
words, Beulah passed out and soyght her 
own room. As the clear, brave tones of 
the girl ceased to vibrate through the 
room, Hugh lifted his head and looked 
into the face of Basil. 
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‘‘Then you have decided not toac. — 


company me, to-night, Basil,’’ he said, 
‘Yes, Hugh, you know that when J 
have deliberately formed a decision upon 
any subject, there is no possibility of a 
change. I have decided to live for my 
child, and, as best I can, to live worth- 
ily.” Then a strain of tenderness touched 
his tones as he added, ‘‘ Hugh, do not go 
to such a place again. It is bad—all bad 
—there can no good result from the ac- 
cursed fascination. Why, I am just begin- 
ning to feel like a man again. Before I 
dared not look straight into the honest 


eyes of my child, I despised myself so. 


thoroughly. Darling Beulah, she is the 
one bright star of my life. She loves 
me, if her mamma did not. Would you 
believe it, Hugh, that after all these 
years of suffering and disgrace ‘because 
of my wife’s infidelity, I love her still?” 

A whiteness, ghastly as the pallor of 
death, overspread the face of Hugh, fora 
moment, as his mind gasped and writhed 
under all the horrible wrong he had done 
his friend. Aye, with a forced smile of 
sympathetic friendship, he said: 

‘¢ What would Ithink? Why, Basil,I 
would simply understand that your tender, 
manly heart could not hate—that it was 
like you to love, and to pardon to the 
uttermost. It is beyond my comprehen- 
sion that Edna could have acted so when 
she was so sure of your love. I wonder if 
she is still living.” 

‘‘Living! stop, Hugh! the thought 
maddens me!’’ exclaimed Basil, starting 
to his feet. ‘‘Edna alive, and perhaps 
the companion of some libertine! I 
would rather believe that she was dead 
than living such a life as that. The 
mother of my pure-hearted child living 
insin? God forbid! no, she is dead. 
Oh, that I could find the guilty wretch 
that separated us! I would take a fiend- 
ish joy in spending hours in torturing him 
to death !’’ 

Hugh shrank back at the vehement 
words so unconsciously addressed to him, 
as if he feared a sudden exposure and its 
terrible consequences. In fact, he did not 
enjoy the mood Basil was in at all. 
Every word that he uttered seemed 
wonderfully,distressingly personal to him. 

‘¢ It is best that you should not know, 
Basil,” he said, soothingly. ‘*It could 











¥ trouble to you. 


‘decoy others into the danger. 


‘of its influence upon me. 





‘do no good, and might result in more 
There is no probability 
that you will ever meet the object of your 
just anger. Such cases are happening 
every day and no one is the wiser ; I think 
that ignorance is certainly a blissful state, 
under such circumstances. I regret, Basil, 
that you have decided to decline my in- 
vitation for this evening; I believe that 
there are thousands in the deal to-night, 
for some one, and I flatter myself that I 
have the secret of the game.”’ 

‘‘ Hugh, give up this ignus fatus; it 
will only lead you into the quicksand of 
folly, and when you are engulfed beyond 
your power to resist, your decaying life 
will only feed the vapor of false light to 
It is the 
deadliest enemy that man ever met in this 
life, because of its fascinations.’’ 

In his earnestness, Basil had laid his 
hand upon his companion’s arm, but Hugh 
shook off the friendly touch as if it had 
been a viper, and stepped back, his eyes 
wide open with a nameless horror. He 
had had thoughts like this so often him- 
self, that his friend’s words appeared like 
taunting phantoms to his sin-cursed soul. 

‘*Is is my fate, Basil; why strive to 
evade it?” he said, mockingly. ‘‘ You 
seem to forget that I am not favored with 
a guardian angel, a lovely daughter to 
beckon me away from temptation. By the 
way, that same lovely girl must be an- 
noyed at my protracted stay, after our lit- 
tle crossing of swords. I trust, Basil, that 
you may be happy, even if it be at the 
neglect of your very best friend.”’ 

‘*My friend shall always have a warm 
place in my heart,’’ replied Basil. ‘You 
will call again soon, Hugh ?”’ 

Hugh rose to his feet, smoothed an im- 
aginary wrinkle from his vest and 
straigtened the collar of his coat, withall 
the precision of an established bachelor, 
then laughed lightly and said : 

‘¢T hardly know whether I will venture 
here again or not. Miss Beulah does not 
admire me to any alarming extent, and it 
would be better, perhaps, if I did not 
again intrude on her rights.’’ 

‘It is not Hugh Lacy thatshedislikes, 
it is your habit of gambling, and the fear 
Why, Hugh, 
she is the dearest child in all the world, 
and so kind to every one. You would 
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think differently of her if you had met 
her under more favorable circumstances,’’ 
Basil said, earnestly. 

‘No doubt of it, Basil,’’ replied Hugh, 
flippantly. ‘‘We will meet again, at any 
rate, if not here, at the bank.”’ 

Basil followed Hugh to the door, then, 
with a saddened face, he returned to the 
pleasant parlor and was met, midway in 
the room, by the flushed, tear-stained face 
of his child. 

‘« Papa, I know that you are displeased 
with me for being so unladylike,” she 
said, her lips trembling, and her eyes 
downcast with shame. ‘‘ Oh! that horrid, 
ugly man! I shall always hate his very 
name. It was allon his account that I 
have so signally disgraced myself, and 
when I wanted so much that you should 
think your child a lady, at least.’’ 

Basil drew Beulah to his side and laid 
his cheek down upon her dusk head, ca- 
ressingly. Although she had displayed a 
little more passion than was strictly gen- 
teel, yet he had not the heart to chide 
her, for the provocation was great. 

‘¢No, Beulah, I am not displeased at 
your language towards Hugh,’’ he said, 
tenderly. ‘‘Ican understand how your 
proud heart revolted at the knowledge of 
a father’s disgrace. It would have been 
better, much better, had I confessed the 
wrong myself than that you should hear 
it from the lips of a stranger. I do not ° 
hope to excuse myself, but, child, you 
can never comprehend how wretched I 
was after—never mind, I cannot explain. 
I threw myself headlong into anything 
that would drown thought, and the result 
was that like one holding the wires of an 
electric battery, with its power slowly in- 
creasing, when I would I could not let go. 
Then you came into my life, with your 
pure, lovingsunshine and shadow-scattering, 
laughter, and the siren spell was broken.” 

Beulah thought that her father referred 
to the death of her mother, and the tears 
started afresh to her eyes, while a wave 
of pity stirred her lips. ‘‘ Poor papa,” 
she said, her voice a caress in itself, ‘* how 
happy we would have been if mamma had 
only lived. But I shall always stay with 
you, and do all Ican to make your life 
a contented one, if not entirely happy. 
I do not often make such a display of my- 
self as I have done to-day; but, papa, I 
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was never in all my life so angry. Hugh 
Lacy is a desperate, wicked man, I am 
sure. Do not trust him, papa, he will do 
you harm.’’ Then, as she noticed a 
shadow of annoyance creeping over her 
father’s face, she added, with a little em- 
barrassed laugh, ‘‘I guess that we will 
not be bothered with him very soon 
again. After his tragic introduction, I 
can imagine what he thinks of me, and 
how much you have his sympathy.’’ 

Basil joined Beulah in her contagious 
merriment, though he experienced a little 
twinge of conscience, because it was at 
the expense of his friend. Then, like a 
bird flitting from flower to flower, Beulah 
dashed off into another thought. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, papa, if you do not object, I would 
like to visit Eden Musee to-morrow after- 
noon. I know just where it is—on 
Twenty-third street, a little way from 
where I met with my accident—Nona will 
go with me; I will be careful about my 
steps, and try to return home without the 
assistance of a cabman.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, my dear, go and see the 
wax-works, and, if I can get excused, I 
will join you,” replied Basil, smiling 
down into the eager, uplifted face, en- 
tirely forgetting Hugh’s words of caution. 

‘Oh, will you, indeed, papa? That 
will be so nice of you. I have heard so 
much about the Musee that I have a great 
curiosity to see it for myself. One of 
my friends at the convent was allowed to 
visit the city with her brother, and while 
in the Musee she walked up to a wax 
policeman and politely asked some ques- 
tion, and felt quite insulted because she 
received no reply. I shall make no such 
mistakes, papa, for you know ‘ forewarned 
is forearmed.’ ”’ 

‘<Don’t be so sure, Beulah. Sham 
policemen are not the only delusions you 
will find there,”’ declared Basil, smilingly. 
*¢ Now, I believe that I have an engage- 
ment with you after tea, although I was 
careless enough to forget all about it; 
where are we to go, dear ?”’ 

\A flush came to the girl’s face, for she 
knew that her papa was laughing at her, 
and that he fully understood that there 
had been nothing at all said about an en- 
gagement before the coming of Hugh Lacy. 

‘* Now, papa, you know that I had no 
special arrangement with you forthiseven- 


ing, but we will go out somewhere. Yoy 
do not realize how proud I am of my 
handsome papa,”’ said Beulah, her wop. 
derful eyes flashing their witchery. 

‘« Take care, miss! If you look at the 
young men as you do at me I shall no 
have the pleasure of being your escort 
very long. There goes Nona’s bell. Shalf 
I have the exquisite pleasure of accom. 
panying you to the table?”’ 


Beulah entered into her father’s merri- ’ 


ment, and gave him a sweeping courtesy 
before accepting his arm ; then she said; 

‘¢Never fear, papa, I do not look as young 
men at all,” but a wave of crimson swept 
over her face at some recollection, andshe 
added, bashfully, ‘‘ not always, I mean,” 

Basil caught the betraying blush on 
the face of his child, and ashadow of dis- 
tress came into his eyes, as he asked, 
‘* How old are you, Beulah?”’ 

‘¢ Only seventeen, papa,’’ she replied, 
the long lashes touching her face. 

‘¢ Qh, no, child, not so old as that!” 
he exclaimed, incredulously. ‘‘It has 
been but a few years since you played 
and romped under the trees at Oakridge, 
a little, prattling baby-girl. Here is 
Nona, she will set us right,”’ he continued, 
as they entered the dining-room. ‘‘ Nona, 
how long has it been since we left Oak- 
ridge? Beulah says that she is seventeen.” 

‘And she isright. It has been twelve 
years, Mr. Basil, come next fall,’’ replied 
Nona. 

‘Twelve years! Oh, what a waste of 
time, what a wreck of years !’’ murmured 
Basil. ‘‘ Yes, it was after the leaves had 
turned surely. It was in nutting time.” 

The remembrance was so vivid, so like 
a glimmer into heaven through the half- 
open gate, that the look upon the pale 
face was sad to see. 

Beulah was quick to note the sudden 


change in her papa’s face, and her ten- © 


der, sensitive heart sympathized with 
him, even while she could not fully com- 
prehend the cause of his grief. 

‘«See, papa, I am still a little girl,” 
she said brightly, hoping to dispel the 
shadow. ‘‘Why, I must stand on tip- 
toe to kiss you, and even then you are 
obliged to bend your head; but there is 
one comfort in that: I will be very sure 
to know when you want to be kissed.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Programme fora flay Festival. 


BY LOUISE BARTON. 


TaBLEAU: Zhe May Queen. 

PLayLET: ‘‘ What is in a Name?” 
TasLtEaAU: Zhe Silly Maid of Astolat. 
TaBLEAU: Courtship of Anne Page. 


TaBLEAU: Jtalian Roadside May- Dance. 
Sonc: Come into the Garden, Maud. 
TaBLEAU: Zhe May Queen. 


Village May-pole on stage, wreathed 
with flowers ; groups of English peasants, 
girls in Dolly Varden dress. A Stile, 
Robin leaning on it. Queen o’ the May 
flouting him, as in the act of passing, with 
her train. 


Curtain rises to each of the first, 
second, and fourth verses of Tennyson's 
May- Queen, sung behind the scenes. 


“You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear, 

To-morrow ’ll be the gladdest day of all the glad 
New Year: 

Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, 
merriest day— 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 


“There’s many a black, black eye, they say, but 
none so bright as mine— 

There’s Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate and 
Caroline— 

But none so fair as little Alice in all the land, 
they say: 

So I’mto be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

“As I-came up the valley, whom think ye should 
I see, 

But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the 
hazel tree ? 

He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave 
him yesterday— 

But I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May.” 


¢¢ WHAT IS IN A NAME,”’ 


‘Characters: 
Nancy Brant. 
Miss Nancy Brant, her aunt. 
EccENTRIC SPINSTER BRANT. 
AYLMER, a cousin of both. 
HowarD, a friend of Aylmer’s. 
‘ce M. ” 


Scene: German-inn garden. Tableau: 


Groups at small tables, picturesque stu- 
dents, girls waiting, in costumes a@ la 
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Chocolatiére. Howard seated at tablein 
center, his back to Nancy and Miss Brant, 
who are just entering as travelers, front 
of stage, but not apparently coming towards 
Howard. 


[CURTAIN FALLS ON TABLEAU.—RISES 
AGAIN ON SAME SCENE, WITHOUT NANCY 
AND MISS BRANDON. MAID OFFERING 
HOWARD A NOTE. | 


How. (Reading note.) ‘*My DEAR 
Cousin BranT: We have just seen your 
name in the inn-book. Will you not 
come to us as soon as you read this? 
Aunt Nancy is in trouble about her lug- 
gage, and we have had to stop here at 
Stornberg, where the people don’t under- 
stand the proper German: that is to say, 
mine! The sight of your name was like 
a gleam of light in our darkness, Aunt 
Nancy bids me say. Yours, 

‘*NANcy.”’ 


Tow. Donnerand Blitzen! this is what 
I get for listening to Brant Aylmer, and 
taking flight from Paris under his pass- 
port. ‘‘ What is in a name?” he said to 
me: ‘‘Why not drop your noble English 
Howard for once, and get clear of the 
whole affair, if you don’t want to be 
dragged in as a witness against the poor 
fellow you and I believe innocent. Here’s 
my passport,”’ says Aylmer; ‘‘the de- 
sription will answer quite as well for you 
as for me; you'll pass for a good Ameri- 
can; and you speak German just about as 
well as I do after my eight years in Ger- 
many.’’ Wohlan! I did want to get out 
of the way, as hesaid. But this compli- 
cation of cousins and aunts! (He takes 
up note again, impatienty.) ‘‘ Nancy!” 
What do girls mean by signing just their 
Christian names, in that fashion, unless to 
give a hint that they leave margin for a 
new surname ? 


[OLD MISS BRANT ENTERS TO HIM, ON 
NANCY’S ARM. ] 


Miss B. Brant Aylmer! My dear boy, 
I'd know you anywhere, for all the eight 
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years that have changed you from the lad 
who used to come turning Brant Hill up- 
side down— 

How. My dear aunt— 

Miss B. Oh yes, you're a very dutiful 
fellow now. [Seats herself condescend. 
ingly at his table, takes possession of all 
his refreshments.] But what possessed 
you two young people, I can’t guess. 


[NANCY TURNS SHARPLY AWAY, DROPPING 
MIS$ B.’s SHAWLS, GATHERING THEM UP 
AGAIN, AND CARRYING THEM TO A MAID, 
AS IF WISHING TO BE OUT OF EARSHOT. ] 


Miss B. Nancy certainly has seen no 
one she likes better than you. She as- 
serted, indeed, that the match was as re- 
pugnant to you as to her—but— 

How. (Confusedly.) Pardon me! 

Miss B. But youwerea silly boy not to 
come hometothe States, and urge yoursuit. 

JSTow. My suit? 

Miss B. And mine; for I can just 
tell you, nothing else will suit me. For 
I’m not going to divide my money, I as- 
sure you. Nancy’s bound to have it. But 
now if you and she could make it up be- 
tween you—(confidentially)—to tell you 
the truth, that’s why I’m here. Nothing 
else would have dragged me across the 
ocean with the girl, but the rumor that 
you were getting involved over here. 

Nancy. (Returning, interrupts.) Come 
Aunt Nancy. They say your luggage 
has actually arrived; and after all we 
need not have troubled Cousin Brant. 

Hfow. Aunt Nancy knows— 

Miss B. That you'll have to ask my 
little Nancy’s permission, here, before I 
am Aunt instead of Cousin Nancy to you, 


{EXIT MISS B. AND NANCY. ] 


How. ‘*What is in aname?’’ But I 
must off and write to Brant Aylmer,what 
it is he’s let mein for. So he has been 
refusing young Miss Nancy? And young 
Miss Nancy is—well, my dear Aylmer, I 
won't or I can’t say what, Miss Nancy is; 
only advise you to come and see for your- 
self. ‘‘ Involved,’’ are you, poor fellow? 
That accounts for your refusing her pretty 
little hand. But I'll write for you; and 
meantime, I'll take care of your Ameri- 
can cousin for you. (He goes towards 
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the side entrance, apparently looking after 7 


some one.) There she goes ; she’s far too 


pretty for a mere cousin. Something, she — 


is in search of; and apparently does not 
find her German a useful ally. I'll follow, 
and help her. 

(EXIT. ] 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


Scene 11: Same inn garden, gaily 
decorated for German May Festival, 
Tables removed for dancing. Garden 
seat front of stage. During scene Ger- 
man couples gradually assemble in back- 
ground for dance. Peasant costumes. 


[ENTER HOWARD READING A LETTER. ] 


fTfow. Certainly the man who in- 
vented letters was a cad to make such a 
muss for me; and deserves to be cut in 
two with that blunt weapon of a pen. I 
should never have gotten into this dilem- 
ma, but for that dear little letter of Ayl- 
mer’s Cousin Nancy, two weeks ago ; and 
now comes this, which is far worse. (He 
reads aloud.) ‘* DEAR Brant: I have 
seen your name mentioned in Galignani 
as being at pretty little Stornberg. Of 
course, I know the memory of our bright 
days together there last autumn has drawn 
you back. What if I were to glance in 
like the sun on May day ?—would you say 
I brought the sunshine with me, as you 
used to say? M.”’ Sunshine, indeed! 
Pitch darkness and bewilderment! Sup- 
pose this ‘‘M.’’—whosoever she may be 
—comes down upon us here! This is 
May-day! (He steps back, looking.) It 
is Nancy coming. ‘‘M,” avaunt! I 
will go forward and meet Nancy. 
‘¢ Sweet Nancy’’—how much is in that 
name, the children give the white narcis- 
sus—‘‘ Sweet Nancy,’’ Flower o’ the May! 


[PEASANTS MOVING ACROSS BACKGROUND. 
NANCY AND HOWARD MEET AND AD- 
VANCE. | 


Nancy. I am sure I should not have 
known in the least what to do in all this 
illness of Aunt Nancy’s, if it had not 
been for you, Cousin Brant. 

Flow. Then I have been of some ser- 
vice? 
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Nancy. Of some service? Of every 


service ! 


How. Will you remember you have 
said this if ever you are angry with me 
for staying on here with you? 

Nancy. Angry with you for staying ! 
When we should have starved without 
you! I find I can make out em glas 
wasser, but very little more; and Aunt 
Nancy would have made out badly on 
that. To feed the hungry, you know, is 
charity. 

How. Andcharity is love. 
to take her hand.) 

Nancy. Charity is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly. ( With- 
drawing her hand.) See, the May Festival 
people are gathering in. 

How. And presently the dancing will 
begin. You have promised me a dance. 

Nancy. If Aunt Nancy does not send 
forme. She has shut herself up in her 
rooms, furious at the whole proceedings. 
So German, she says. 

How. That is odd for Germany! I 
am afraid Aunt Nancy finds me too Ger- 
man, too. 

Nancy. I believe she expected to find 
you unchanged from the lad of fourteen 
who last visited Brant Hill. But it zs a 
little odd, there is so much that is un- 
American about you. Only for all your 
copious German vocabulary I should say: 
not German, but English! 

How. English? Nancy, I have acon- 
fession to make to you, but I may as well 
acknowledge I am afraid of you. 

Nancy. Afraid? 

How. Yes, afraid of those honest 


(He tries 


eyes which have been looking on me 


kindly. Nancy, it is almost more than I 
dare do, to risk the loss of your regard. 
But this thing must not go on. Now that 
I am no longer needed by Miss Brant— 

Nancy. Miss Brant! 

How. (Ruefully.) Well, what is in 
aname? It depends on you if I may 
ever say, ‘‘Aunt Nancy.” As long as I 
was of use, I could delude myself with 
excuses, but now— 

Nancy. Now? 


[ENTER ‘M.’’] 


“<Mf."’ Now, at last, we meet again, 


| Mr. Brant Aylmer! 
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[‘‘M’’ STARTS BACK IN SURPRISE, STARING 
AT HIM. ] 


How. 
meet— 
[MADGE SHOWS SURPRISE. ] 


(Stammering.) We—we— 


“MM.” (Taking her cue, mischievous y, 
and laughing.) It is rather an early hour 
for ghosts; but you look as if you saw 
one. 


[COMING FORWARD ON STAGE SHE GLANCES 
THEATRICALLY ABOUT HER, AS IF FEAR- 
FULLY LOOKING FOR THE GHOST. ] 


“MM.” (Aside.) It is never Brant 
Aylmer! Who can it be, under his name? 

How, I—I— 

‘“‘M.”" You are going to introduce me 
to your cousin? I saw her name on the 
inn- book just now, beside yours. I have 
often heard you speak of your cousin. 

How, (Hesitating.) Miss Nancy 
Brant. 


‘‘M7.”"" That is rather a one-sided in- 
troduction. However, what is in aname? 

How. (Groaning.) Everything, 
everything ! 

“M7.” Or nothing. 

How. Eh? 

““M."’ Nothing. I have actually been 


called a goose-flower, and resented it no 
more than Hood’s sea-birds, when he 
called them gulls. But (é a cogquettish 
aside, to Howard) there is something in 
a name, after all: in your own name for 
me, Brant dear, which I am waiting for. 

NVancy. Let me pass, Cousin Brandon. 
Aunt Nancy will be needing me. 
> How. Wait; I have something tosay, 

rst. 

‘‘ Mf.” About the little name? Come, 
come, I am sure we need have no secrets 
from you, Cousin Nancy! 


Nancy. Ibeg your pardon, Miss —? 

‘© M.” Nor M. 

How. I beg your pardon (fo ** i,” 
questioningly). 

‘*«M.” That is the way the catechism 
begins. ‘‘What is your name? N or 


M.”’ M, or Nobody? 

How. (Desperately.) It is Nancy or 
nobody, for me. 

«« M.’’* And yet I am Brant Aylmer’s 
wife ! 
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[ENTER AYLMER, APPROACHING GROUP, 
UNPERCEIVED, AS SHE SAYS THIS. MISS 
BRANT, ALSO, ON THE OTHER SIDE.— 
TABLEAU. | 


ffow. But I—. 

Ayl, Am—. 

Miss B. Brant Aylmer! 

Ayl. (To M.") So, Daisy, my lit- 
tle goose-flower, while I was rushing after 
you in one direction, you crop up here, 
in another ! 

‘“‘M."" I saw your name in Galignani, 
quoted among the visitors here, Brant, 
and so I— 

Ayl. What is in a name? 
you trust me ? 

Miss B. Idon’t understand—. 

Ayl, What is in a name, Cousin 
Brant? When I wrote to you, months 
ago, of the pretty English Daisy I had 
found transplanted here in Germany, you 
returned me an angry answer, refusing to 
hear any more of my Margaret Smith. 
So I have made her Margaret Aylmer. 


Couldn’t 


[AYL. AND ‘*M”’ JoIN HANDS. ] 


Miss B. And this impostor? (Poznt- 
ing to Howard.) 


Ayl. Has his name enrolled in Burke. ° 


What do you think of that, cousin? Is’nt 
that better than a Brant? But first— 

(Drawing Miss B.’s attention to 
66 HZ. “y 

Miss B. Well, well, since it is done, 
and cannot be undone; since she 7s a 
Brant Aylmer— 

(She gives her hands to Aylmer and to 
‘ ‘M." 

Tn. (Zo Howard.) A Brant Ayl- 
mer! What is in a name? 


Howard. Everything, ‘‘ Sweet Nancy!”’ 
Listen: the music is striking up; you 
promised a dance to Brant Aylmer— 

Nancy. What is in a name? 
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(She gives her hand to hin—Aylmer to 
“M." All dance—Miss B. dragged in 
with a ludicrous show of dismay.) 


[DANCE. ] 
[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


TaBLEAu: ‘* The Lily Maid of As- 
tolat.”’ 


** Elaine the Lily Maid” lies ‘‘ smiling 
like a star in darkest night,” on the black 
draped bier just carried from her barge 
into King Arthur’s hall, by Sir Percival 
and Sir Galahad. £laine’s dumb old 
servitor, wrapped in black, crouching at 
Soot of bier. King Arthur at head, tak- 
ing the letter from Elaine's dead hand, 
with the lily in it. Queen Guensvere 
seated behind bier, leaning forward, her 
elbow on her knee, her chin in her hand, 
gazing at Elaine. Lancelot ‘* came ana 
mused at her.’ Knights and ladies in 
sorrowful or curious groups behind. 
After a modern picture. 


TaBLEau: Courtship of Anna Page. 


Anna Page stands half laughingly haif 
coquettishly receiving Slender’s awkward 
advances. She has just bidden him: 
‘“* Will’t please you worship to come in, 
sir?” Slender: ** No, I thank you, for- 
sooth, heartily; I amvery well. . . . 
LI keep three men anda boy yet, till my 
mother be dead. But what, though? Yet 
1 live like a poor gentleman born,” he is 
supposed to be saying. Mrs. Page and 
Mrs. Ford peeping in and laughing, in 
background. Costumes, time of Henry V. 


TaBLEAU: Jfalian Roadside May- 
Dance. 
Sonc: ‘*Come into the Garden, 
Maud.” 
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UR Irish Biddy had 
left us. She 
had been al- 
ternately our 
comfort and 
torment for six 
long months, 
. and now, with 
GF ui J scarce a word 


¢ 7 ; 
ie Sf of warning, 
Sy ' ‘as she had taken 
Yee! 4A . herselfand her 


belongings off, and left us wholly unpre- 
pared for such an event. With a large 
house to look after, my husband and two 
children’s wants to attend to, and frequent 
company to entertain, I was at my wit’s 
end how to supply her place. 

‘‘] am afraid Jane will be giving warn- 
ing next,’’ I said to my husband, at the 
breakfast table one morning,soon after the 
catastrophe had happened. ‘‘ She has had 
tosupply the place of two servants since 
Bridget left, and I know by her looks she 
will not continue to do so very much 
lmger in peace. What shall I do, 
Henry ?”’ I asked, in despair. 

‘Servants’ agencies,’’ said my husband, 
laconically, glancing for one instant from 
his morning’s paper at the time-piece over 
the mantel, as though the matter was no 
business whatever of his. 

‘¢1’m sick of them,’’ I answered, hast- 
ily. ‘*I never had a good servant from 
one of them yet. Sometimes I think all 
the bad ones collect there.”’ 

“Why not advertise, then ?”’ irritably 

continued my domestic adviser, as, throw- 
ing down his paper, he hurriedly swal- 
lowed his coffee, and, seizing his overcoat 
and hat, with a hasty ‘‘ Good-bye, dear; 
I am late,’’ started to his down-town 
office, leaving me in the very slough of 
despond. 
_ “ Advertise!’? The word kept ringing 
in my ears all that morning, as I assisted 
Jane to clear away the breakfast things 
and wash the china. 

‘‘Jane,”’ I said, after thinking it over 
(why had I never thought of it before ? 
The idea seemed a good one enough, and 





Wow F Advertised for a Servant. 


WILSON. 


certainly preferable to applying at the 
agencies again)—‘‘ Jane, how do you 
think it would do to advertise for a house- 
maid ?”’ 

‘¢ Faith, ma’am, and I should think it 
would do very well, indeed,’’ she 
answered, quickly, her face brightening 
at the thought of coming help, and easier 
times. ‘‘Shure, and my sister’s hus- 
band’s niece got a fine place by that same 
advertising, and its herself that’s in it 
yet, she is.”’ 

That settled the matter; and, hastily 
drying my hands, I started upstairs, and, 
with despair giving way to hope, drew 
out my writing desk and wrote the follow- 
ing advertisement : 

‘‘ Wanted—A young girl as housemaid. 
Call on Tuesday morning, 3d inst., from 
g A.M. until 2 P. M., at No. — Forty- 
first street.”’ 

This I carried to the basement, and, 
having told Jane I would prepare the 


vegetables for dinner,while she put on her . 


shawl and bonnet and took it to the up- 
town branch office at once, I sat down 
with a lightened heart to my work. 

That evening I told my husband what 
I had done, and he seemingly approved 
of my promptness, merely suggesting that 
I should be in readiness at the time men- 
tioned. 

‘«¢ Will any one call, do you think ?”’ I 
asked, plaintively. 

‘«Oh, perhaps one, or two; or, possi- 
bly, more,’’ he answered, with great care- 
lessness, but there was a look in his eye 
which did not come fully to my mind 
until afterwards. 

Next morning we had breakfast over in 
good season. I had sent my little boys 
to their school, some three blocks off, and 
my husband had started down town. 

I was lying on the sofa in the sitting- 
room, weary, and rather dispirited; won- 
dering vaguely for a while whether any 
one would answer the advertisement, and 
then falling into a drowsy state, my 
thoughts roamed to other things, when a 
sharp ring at the basement bell effectually 
roused me. 
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I heard the door open and shut, then 
another peal, another, another, another, 
in quick succession. ‘*Good Heavens !”’ 
I exclaimed, in horror, ‘‘ what has hap- 
pened.”’ I thought of the New York 
riots, of which I had once heard. Of 
fire, murder, robbery, tramps, all in a 
breath; but no thought of this unusual 
occurrence being in any way connected 
with the advertisement even entered my 
unsophisticated brain. 

Reader, 1 was a New England girl, 
born and brought up in asmall out of 
the way country village, from thence I 
had accompanied my husband to his na- 
tive city—New York—five years after our 
marriage; therefore, New York, New 
York ways and New York servants, were 
almost unsolved mysteries to me. But 
all this time that unfortunate bell kept up 
its continuous ring, and at last I rushed 
to the window overlooking the street, 
to see if I could get any clue to the mys- 
tery. 

The sight on the street was not at all 
calculated to reassure or calm me. A 
group of women, old, young, and middle 
aged, had gathered upon the sidewalk be- 
fore the house. The basement steps were 
thronged. The basement, for aught I 
knew, was full—and still they came. . 

I glance up the street, and one behind 
another, or in groups of two, or three; I 
saw several well-dressed women, all com- 
ing one way, ard all, I felt sure, bound 
for my unlucky house. 

I glanced down the street, the same 
sight greeted me. I heard the noise of 
‘voices, and some wrangling below-stairs, 
and felt, no matter how unpleasant to my 
feelings it might be, it was a duty, and 
an imperative one, to face that motley 
crowd, and make my choice, or send 
them away if that could not be done; for 
the true state of things had flashed upon 
me, all at once, and | knew that this was 
the result of the morning’s advertisement, 
and I must see it through. 

The noise still continued, the voices, 
and the ringing, and it was some time 
before I could make myself heard. But 
at last Jane’s head appeared at the fcot 
of the basement stairs, and several others 
behind her. 

‘¢ What is all this ?’’ I asked, quietly, of 
Jane, although my heart was beating omi- 
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nously all the time. ‘‘ What do these 
people want ?”’ 

‘« Shure, it’sthe advertisement, ma’am,” 
Jane replied. ‘And faith,’’ she contin- 
ued, sotto voce, ‘‘they’re a queer lot 
you'll have to choose from, and no mis- 
take.” 

‘¢ An’ is that the mistress ?’’ I heard a 
voice ask, and a hideous face, with lank, 
lean jaws, and but two remaining teeth in 
the open mouth, peered into mine. 

‘¢An’ is it yerself, ma’am. Shure an’ 
I’m the gurl fur yer wurk. If yer searched 
New York through, yer couldn’t find one 
more fit fur the place.’’ 

‘«Shtop yer botherin shouted an- 
other, ‘‘the misthress doesn’t want the 
loikes of you. She’s shuited already; 
didn’t I come here by her own order as 
*xpressed by the paper. What’s the 
whage, ma’am ?”’ 

All this time the bell kept ringing with 
irregular intermissions, and as those near- 
est the door opened it, a constant crowd 
surged in, and a remark a charwoman, 
who I employed at on time, had made to 
me, came involuntarily into my mind, 
that in a building where she worked 
there was ‘‘too much men around,” and, 
surely, I thought, with a shudder, there 
is too much women around here. 

I saw that going down the basement 
stairs was an impossibility, under the cir- 
cumstances, and that I must hold my 
audience from where I then stood, and as 
there was not one in the crowd of eager, 
upturned faces I would care to see again 
in my house, my principal anxiety was to 
get rid of them inthe quickest possible way. 

‘* Now,”’ I began, glanging from one to 
another of the expectant faces before me, 
‘*T am afraid that not one cf you will 
answer for what I require. I want a young 
girl, not more than twenty, and one who 
is an American by birth.” 

‘‘ Well, thin, ma’am,’’ shouted the 
toothless monster, ‘‘ its mesilf you want. 
Shure,’ shecontinued, undauntedly, ‘An’ 
I’m not twinty yet, and lost me teeth 
through the faver, I did. An’ its mesilf 
that'll shuit ye. I’m an American born, 
an’ me faither an’ mither before me. Shure 
an’ its mesilf can do yer whurk like a 
charm.” 

‘¢ You will not answer for me at all,” 
I said, firmly ; ‘‘so Jane, please open the 
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_ door, and will you oblige me by passing 


quietly out as I refuse you ?”’ 

She went, unwillingly, and I turned to 
the next. ‘* You will not do for me, for 
the same reason. Nor you. Nor you. 
Nor you.”’ 

‘¢ Now do not stand to expostulate,”’ I 
continued, my courage rising with my im- 
patience ; as some of them volunteered to 
argue the matter. ‘‘ But pass out. I 
know what will suit me, you do not.’’ 

Between nine and eleven a. M., I man- 
aged, with difficulty, to get rid of thirty, 
and utterly exhausted, I went upstairs, 
telling Jane, on my way, not to let any one 
else inside the door until after twelve. 

At that hour I went down again, the 
crowd had deepened, and thickened, and 
were impatiently awaiting audience. 

I had advertised for a young girl, and 
stared in amazement at the motley group 
answering to that description. I could 
safely assert there was not one under 
thirty-five in the crowd. 

‘¢ Shure, and the mistress doesn’t want 
the likes of you.’’ I heard Jane say, con- 


‘temptuously, as one after another they 


came trooping in. German, Irish, and 
Scotch. Each and all in her fond imag- 
ination, calling herself a girl. 

Another hour of refusal, expostulation, 
utter weariness followed. One or two of 
the later arrivals might answer, I thought, 
but on coming more closely to the point, 
I found that like the Irishman, who, when 
hewas asked if he was looking for work, 
replied that he was ‘not looking for 
whurk, but looking for whages.’’ And 
so with them, and their expectations in 
regard to whages were entirely beyond 
my means or intentions. I asked one of 
the quietest and most respectable looking, 
if she could undertake a family’s washing. 
And the answer was: ‘‘ Faith, an’ sure, 
ma’am, its mesilf that’s willing to oblige 
yer in all things raisonable, but when it 
comes to yer asking me to do the likes 
of that, sure an’ its not in the spirit of 
me to do it.’’ 

That was enough, I made no sort of 
proposal to any of the others. In fact, I 
wanted none of them, and was only 
anxious to see them go; and at once. 

So, having dismissed in all at least 
fifty-five during the hours I have men- 
tioned, I was no nearer the solution of 
VoL. CXXII—No, 30. 
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the mystery, where to find an additional 
servant, than before, and, weary and 
dispirited, was again going to my room 
when another ring of the bell detained me. 

But no, I could stand no more of it, 
so bidding Jane, if it should be further 
applicants, to say I was engaged—out, 
anything or everything she chose, or that 
might come into her mind, I hastily 
ascended the stairs. 

At the top I paused to hear a shrill 
Irish voice inquiring for the ‘‘ missus.’’ 

‘¢ She’s gone out,’’ said Jane, with un- 
blushing effrontness. 

‘¢Shure and I’ll wait thin until she 
gits in,’’ the voice answered. ‘‘I’m not 
hurried ; an’ you can jest goon with yer 
whurk.”’ 

‘¢Not likely,” said Jane. ‘‘ Missus 
told me she wouldn’t be in till night. 
And, anyway, she wouldn’t be takin’ the 
likes of you; what does she want with a 
child, d’yer think? She’s children enough 
of her own.”’ 

I glanced over the stair-case in horror, 
and sure enough a boy of about three 
years clung to the woman’s skirts—a red- 
faced, hard-looking woman, who I should 
have been half-afraid to meet anywhere, 
and certainly had no wish to see in my 
own kitchen. 

‘¢ Shure,’’ the woman said in answer to 
Jane’s last appeal, ‘‘he can play thin 
with her own children. He’s a good 
boy, that he is, always.”’ 

I had heard enough, and proceeded to 
my own sitting-room, leaving Jane to get 
rid of her troublesome visitor, and hop- 
ing she would admit no more, and feel- 
ing that I would rather work hard myself 
all day than go through such another 
ordeal as this one had been. 

That evening, when my husband re- 
turned, I told him of my discomfiture, 
and the results of advertising. He 
laughed heartily at the recital, and I 
could not avoid laughing myself at the 
remembrance, although the tears of utter 
weariness, in spite of my efforts to restrain 
them, filled my eyes at the same time. <4 

We had heard the basement bell going 
all through dinner-time, although it was 
long past the hour I had named, and, 
after we arose from the table, I begged 
that he would go down, and dismiss who- 
ever was there. 
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‘¢T am used up, Henry, indeed Iam,”’ 
I urged, plaintively. ‘‘I cannot see any 
one,’’ and, noticing pretty clearly that if 
he would avoid what he calls ‘‘ a scene”’ 
he must accede to my request, down he 
went. 

In about fifteen minutes he returned 
in high spirits. ‘‘I ousted them,” he 
said, laughing as if he enjoyed it, and 
evidently regarding the whole thing as a 
joke. ‘‘ About a baker’s dozen of them, 
and not one suitable. But, my dear, 
there is a little girl there now, who I 
think might answer. I told her to wait 
until you could see her; after awhile, you 
know.”’ 

About half an hour later I went down, 
and a quiet little figure, dressed in black, 
sitting at the kitchen stove, rose on my 
entrance. She had been talking to 
Jane, and I saw the latter looked greatly 
pleased. 

«« Shure, ma’am, and it’s the girl I spoke 


Oh, little face, with the glimmer 
Of love in your sweet blue eyes, 
That were deep as the waves of ocean, 
And bright as the summer skies. 


I have nothing left but the ribbon, 
And a tress of the soft brown hair, 

To tell of the gentle maiden 

Who was once so sweet and fair. 
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to you about, mysister’s husband’s niece,” 
she said, bringing forward the blushing 
maiden. ‘‘She was looking for a place 
and saw your advertisement, but could 
not come until now.”’ 

‘Why, I thought you had a place,” ] 
said. ‘‘I thought you told me this morn- 
ing, Jane, that she had a good place.”’ 

‘*So I had, ma’am,” said the girl, 
modestly; ‘‘but the family I have been 
living with have broken up housekeeping 
and gone to Europe; they started yester- 
day. I lived with them five years, ma’am, 
and they gave me a good recommend.” 

It was a good recommendation, and I 
liked her appearance; so I engaged her, 
and have not yet regretted doing s>. But 
if either Jane or her sister’s husband's 
niece (who, by the way, is called Sarah) 
should leave me, and I again have to look 
for a servant, I do not think I could ever 
go through the terrible ordeal that follows 
advertising. 


A knot of Dainty Ribbon. 


KNOT of dainty ribbon, 
CL That decked a snowy gown, 
And hid in the soft, thick ringlets 
Of sunny golden-brown. 


To think you are gone for ever, 
Resting alone in your grave; 

While over your mossy pillow, 
The wild rose garlands wave. 


Did the roses spring from your lips, dear ? 
Those lips so sweet and red; 

Are you ever lonely now, love, 
Down in your quiet bed ? 


A knot of half-worn ribbon ; 
So dim and faded now; 

Ah, me! the sod is lying 

Above the wearer’s brow. 
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The Two Champions. 


BY ESMA BRAVARD. 


I. 











)RTUNATELY, 
there had not 
been a smash-up, 
nor anything that 
could be called 
an accident, but 
the excessive 
rains carrying off 
a bridge just a- 
head of us, threat- 
ened to give us 
passengers a long- 
er and more dis- 
mal acquaintance with the dire discom- 
forts of a Southern railway station than 
most of us had ever had before. The 
rain was still falling sullenly, and there 
seemed little prospect of moving off from 
the forlorn place where the vanished 
bridge had left us. The conductor and 
brakeman, unable to verify their first rash 
promise of a speedy transfer, left the 
train to the passengers, and the passen- 
gers to their own devices, while they 
awaited the issue of the detention with 
that stoical, one had almost said lazy, 
indifference to the loss of time, which 
seems a characteristic of the Southerner. 
Some of the passengers, possibly the mil- 
lionaires and the epicures, grumbled 
fiercely at the unlooked-for delay, but to 
the credit of human nature, be it said, 
most of them craunched pea-nuts and 
sucked stale oranges with the most serene 
good temper. 

My own was a case in which any loss 
of time was a matter of supreme import- 
ance, for, belonging to the United States 
Signal Service, I was hastening back from 
Washington with some necessary appara- 
tus for making certain observations in 
which the elements of ‘ime and place 
were the essential factors. The place 
must be the lofty peak, beyond the river, 
where the national flag hanging in limp 
folds around the staff, betokened, never- 
theless, the presence of authorized scien- 
tific investigation ; the time must be the 
morrow at noon, when a combination of 
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circumstances would render certain im- 
portant observations possible and practi- 
cable. 

I saw, from the first, the conductor 
could give me no well-grounded hope of 
being transferred for the next six hours, 
and I knew, moreover, once across the 
river, I should be nearer the camp, than 
if carried on to the next station, where, 
on former occasions, I had been able to 
obtain tedious and round-about transpor- 
tation to the mountain top; but even if I 
got across the river with my delicate but 
cumbersome apparatus, I should be en- 
tirely without means of reaching the Sig- 
nal Service Camp, which, outlined against 
the sky, looked to my baffled mind en- 
couragingly near, and provokingly far. 
Moved by these considerations, I went 
into the low, dirty wooden building, uni- 
versally called in the South the depot, 
where, besides the usual accretions of 
dirt and freight, a goodly number of 
loafers, white and colored, had sought 
shelter from the rain, and were filling the 
close room with a damp, wooly smell, 
which exuded in vapor from their clothes 
as they stood around the dirty stove. 

My entrance made a little stir, which, 
subsiding, without affording any encour- 
agement to my plan of crossing the river; 
I was about to return to the coach and 
bide the time of the tardy officials, when 
the utterances of two negroes talking be- 
hind me arrested my attention. 

‘¢ Naw,’’ I heard one say, ‘‘ I ain’ feared 
no fire nur water, nuther; an’ ef any uv 
dese gemmens, wots in er hurry ter git 
over, would pay wot it’s worf, I’d take 
him over dis minute in de dug-out, as 
boomin’ as de river is.’ 

‘¢ You better mine you don’ git drown- 
ded,’’ returned his companion. ‘‘ Wot 
you ‘doin’ yer fur, in de dug-out, anyhow, 
dis turrible weather ?” 

‘¢I come arter de doctor from Wosh- 
in’ton; you see, arter Mars’ Edmund 
heerd de bridge warn’ safe, he sen’ me 
down wid de dug-out ter bring de doctor 
straight ter see Miss Courtney, | whar’s 
mighty bad arf. De doctor ain’ come, 
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an’ de telegraph ain’ say when he is 
gwine come, so I’se gwine back presen’ly, 
wher’ I git any passenger er no.” 

‘*You want a passenger, then, my 
man ?’’ I said, turning quickly upon him. 

‘* Yas, marster,’’ he replied, greatly 
abashed, taking off his hat and retreating 
a step or two in his confusion. 

‘<T’d like very much to get over the 
river if you could contrive to get me up 
to the Signal Service Camp by six o’clock 
to-morrow morning,’’ I replied. 

** Yas, marster, I kin git you over de 
river, safe an’ soun’, an’ kyar you ez fur 
ez our house, ez Alta Vista, but I can’t 
promise ter kyar you up ter de mountain 
top.’ 

i Couldn’t I hire a horse from your 
employer and get you to guide me straight 
up the mountain ?”’ 

‘¢T ain’ got noemployer, sah! I don’t 
live atno mines. I lives wid Mars’ Ed- 
mund, sah, an’ I allays live wid him, an’ 
he don’ hire no horses, but he mought len’ 
you one ter kyar you up de mountain, ef 
you was ter go over in de dug-out wid 
me,” he said, evidently feeling I had mis- 
understood his position in regard to his 
employer, and, at the same time, visibly 
anxious not to lose a paying passenger 
over the river. ; 

‘* You think you can take me and my 
luggage in safety across the river?’ I 
asked, after a little consideration. 

‘¢ Yas, marster. I’se perfec’ly sho I 
kin take you over, safe an’ soun’, an’ ef 
ever thing turn out right, mebbe I kin 
take you up de mountain.”’ 

‘* All right; and what will the job cost 
me ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢’Bout five dollars,’”’ he responded, 
promptly. ’ 

‘¢T shall not mind five dollars if you 
carry me all right,’’ I replied, as he gath- 
ered up my box of instruments and my 
valise and led the way to the place where 
his dug-out was moored. We soon passed 
out of the partial clearing, where the 
depot stood, into the dense, unbroken 
forest which skirted the river bank. 

It was a little past 3 o’clock, a Novem- 
ber day, but the dull, leaden sky and fall- 
ing rain, added to the gathering gloom 
of the tangled forest, made the time and 
place weird and uncanny, and I began to 
wonder if my zeal in the cause of Science 
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had not made me rash. I followed him, 
nevertheless, in silence, relying, mean- 
while, more upon my trusty revolver than 
I did upon any general or particular belief 
in negro reliability. A short walk brought 
us to the banks of the river, which was 
‘<booming,’’ as my guide had said. 

‘¢ A little higher up, marster,’’ he said, 
looking behind to see that I followed. 

In a moment more we stood by a deep 
little cove in the river, the placidity of 
whose waters was broken only by the fast 
falling drops. 

My guide started back, exclaiming, with 
unfeigned terror: 

‘Dar somebody in my dug-out, er 
tryin’ wid all his might ter cut ’er loose, 
Stop dat, stranger! Stop dat dis minute, 
or I’ll dround you !”’ he cried, lustily. 

The man looked up in terrified surprise 
from the knotty cordage he was trying to 
loose. 

‘¢Quit dat, or I’ll dround you !”’ called 
out my guide once more, trusting greatly 
to the effect of his threat. 

The man ceased ; but, glaring fiercely 
upon the negro, said sullenly : 

‘*Damn you; do you think I mind 
what you say when I have this ?”’ drawing 
his pistol and cocking it as he spoke. 

‘¢ Who is he, and what is he wanting 
to do?’”’ I asked my guide; meanwhile 
losing no time in drawing my own pistol. 

‘¢ He mus’ be one er Beard’s gang er 
horse thiefs,’’ whispered my guide. ‘‘ Dey 
done ketch Beard an’ mose er de others.” 
Then turning to the interloper he said: 

‘¢ Get outer dat boat, mister, an’, thief 
er no thief, I ain’ gwine ter trouble you ; 
but, ef you keep a-settin’ thar, dis gem- 
man gwine shoot you, surtin.”’ 

‘‘T can shoot, too,” returned the 
brigand, sullenly. 

‘¢ Come,” I said, leveling my pistol on 
him, ‘‘ we are two to one, so you might 
as well surrender.”’ 

I think in my whole life I never con- 
fronted death more absolutely. It was a 
moment of supreme suspense, for the 
villain, desperate, but irresolute, had his 
pistol leveled full upon me, and needed 
nothing more than a quivering of a nerve 
toshoot. For an instant, it seemed to 
me, I lost sight of everything but the 
deadly muzzle presaging my death in 
ominous silence. 
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While with fixed stare we confronted 
each other, not daring to move our eyes 
from each other’s hand, suddenly, as from 
the agency of some invisible devil, the 
shallow dug-out plashed and wavered, 
and in an instant more the waters closed 
over the villain, while the boat plashed 
up to the shore under the skilful handling 
of my guide. 

‘¢ He gwine rise, massa; he gwine rise; 
an’, if he got dat pistol den, massa, shoot 
him surtin an’ sho,’’ exclaimed my guide. 

He was right. In a second or two the 
wretch was clutching, empty-handed, at 
the boat. 

Before I knew what he was about, my 
guide sprang into the cove, and, diving 
vigorously for the villain, brought him 
safely to the shore. 

‘You got any straps I kin tie him 
wid?’’ asked my guide, when he had re- 
covered his breath, and relaxed his hold 
on his prisoner a little. 

‘What are you going to do with him?” 
lasked, wondering, now that the danger 
was over, if my escapade had not lost me 
all possibility of reaching the campintime. 

‘‘T gwine git you to hep me kyar him 
back ter de depot,’’ answered my guide, 
promptly, ‘‘an’ den I gwine take you 
over de river an’ kyar you ter our house, 
an’ git you up de mountain, too; an’ 
‘tain’ gwine corse you one cent, massa, 
not one cent,’’ he added, reassuringly. 

‘¢ All right,’’ I replied; ‘‘ you just get 
me to the Signal Camp by six o’clock to- 
morrow morning, and I’ll be more than 
willing to pay you.”’ 

‘¢Naw, naw, massa; ketchin’ dis here 
man gwine pay me nuff, massa. De Guv- 
‘ner gwine gi’ me two hundred dollars 
for ketchin’ him, an’ I coudden caught 
him ’thouten you, ter save my life,” he 
replied. 

It was the work of only a few moments 
to take his prisoner back to the station, 
where he was soon identified by some 
half a dozen persons as the last and most 
desperate of Lucien Beard’s band of horse 
thieves. 

Giving him into safe custody, Cham- 
pion Secundus, as I soon found to be the 
name of my guide, quickly returned 
with me to the dug-out, and rowed me 
and my luggage in safety over the seeth- 
Ing waters. 





II. 


‘¢ How are we to manage now, Cham- 
pion ?’’ I asked, when we were over the 
river, and he had dragged his dug-out far 
above high water and strapped it securely 
to a tree. 

‘¢You jes’ foller me, massa,’’ he re- 
plied, taking up my luggage and leading 
the way up from the river to rougher 
and seemingly more impassable traveling. 
A few minutes’ walk brought us toa 
miserable log-cabin, which came as 
suddenly upon my vision as if it had 
‘¢risen from the stroke of an enchanter’s 
wand.” 

‘¢ Dat you, brer Champ,’’ asked a voice 
from within, as we halted in front of the 
door. 

‘¢ Yes, brer Torm,”’ replied my guide ; 
‘¢git out de horses ez quick ez you can; 
we ain’ got any time ter lose.’’ 

‘¢ Brer Torm”’ emerged from the house, 
and, after greeting me with ‘‘sarvent, 
marster,’’ went to a shed at the side of 
the shanty, and brought out two fine- 
looking saddle-horses. 

‘¢ You git up, marster,’’ said my guide, 
holding the stirrup of a beautiful chestnut 
mare. The horse smelt around, and 
recognizing no old acquaintance, pranced 
off defiantly. ‘‘Ih! Winnie; didn’t you 
kno dis de docter I done bring ter see 
yer sick mistis?’’ said Champion, coax- 
ingly. ‘* Ain’ yer gwine to let him git 
up, so he can cure her ?”’ 

Thus adjured, the horse let me mount, 
and, relieving Champion of my valise, 
we soon jogged on in a roundabout way 
up the mountain. We had riddena little 
while in silence, when Champion sud- 
denly asked : 

‘¢You ain’ er docter, sho ’nuff, is you, 
marster ?”’ 

I had noticed the pious little fraud he 
had practiced on the horse to induce her 
to let me mount, but I was, nevertheless, 
startled by the question. 

‘¢ Yes, Champion, I ama doctor,” I 
replied, for I had graduated in medicine, 
and it was from the scientific study of my 
profession I had glided into other branches 
more closely connected with the Signal 
Service. 

‘¢ Den you ken cure Miss Courtney jes’ 
de same as de er docter what nuver 
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come ?”’ he said, turning a cheerful coun- 
tenance upon me. 

‘¢T am not so sure about that,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘Is Miss Courtney very sick?” 

‘¢T reckon she is, marster. Mars Ed- 
mund, dats her pa, sont ter Woshin’ton 
fur er docter, but he nuver come, he jes’ 
sen’ er telegram.”’ 

‘¢ Are there no doctors about here that 
could attend the lady ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Yas, dese docters, but dey ain’ much 
sorter docters; when any de fambly is 
sick Mars Edmund sen’ er way arter doc- 
ters ; dat how come I reckon Miss Court- 
ney right sick.”’ 

‘« We'll see about it after we get there,’’ 
I said, little supposing we were so near, 
when a sudden turn in our zig-zag road 
brought us in full side view of a hand- 
some stone mansion, nestling securely 
under the mountain-side, and from which 
broad, open pasture lands sloped down to 
the open country. ; 

‘¢ Dat our house, dat Alta Vista, now,”’ 
explained my guide, in reply to the look 
of surprise he saw on my face. We had 
come up to an iron gate, when Champion 
said: ‘* You stay here, massa, twell I see 
Mars Edmund, an’ fine out ’bout things.” 

With which he left me, and advanced 
at rapid strides into the house. He was 
not gone long before he returned, follow- 
ed by a noble-looking gentleman, consid- 
erably beyond middle age. After his 
courteous, ‘‘ Good-evening, sir,’’ he lost 
no time in saying: 

‘« My servant, Champion, tells me you 
belong to the Signal Corps, stationed on 
the mountain-top, and that you wish to 
get on there at once. It is hardly hos- 
pitable to let you move on in such weather 
and at such an hour, for night is falling 
now, and the way a dangerous one; but, 
if you insist, my horses and servant are 
at your service.”’ 

There was such genuine, kindly courtesy 
in his manner, such gentle suavity in his 
words, that I hardly knew whether it were 
not better to test his hospitality by stay- 
ing than to incur fresh risks by hasten- 
ing on. 

‘‘T thank you most kindly, sir, for 
your proffered hospitality, and for your 
more than kind offer to send me on—I 
am in a strait between the two—but your 
servant tells me you have sickness in your 
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family, and, as I am not unused to that, 
it may beI can be of service,’’ I said, 
hesitatingly, as I handed him my card. 

‘*T am pleased to meet you, Dr. Rals- 
ton,” he said, bowing low over my card, 
‘*My daughter is very ill, and, since Dr, 
Maynard has failed us, I should hold it 
both a favor and privilege to have you 
stop with us to night.”’ 

‘*Dr. Maynard!’ I exclaimed. “] 
studied medicine under him, and he has 
never forgiven me for giving it up as my 
life-bus.ness.”’ 

‘¢Then you are welcome again, and 
more than welcome,”’ said my host, step- 
ping forward and relieving me, with his 
own hands, of my valise. 

‘¢ Come in,’’ he said, leading the way. 
‘¢ Come in,”’ and before I knew the cheery 
warmth of an old-fashioned open fire- 
place, filling the large library with its 
glow, shut out the gloom of the rainy 
evening. 

When he had relieved me of my drip- 
ping gum clothes, he said, apologetically, 
‘¢ Pardon me for omitting the mention of 
my name, but I am growing very forget- 
ful in my old age—I am Edmund Bur- 
well, one of the patriarchs in this section 
now. By-the-way, Champion,” he said, 
turning to my guide, who had just de- 
posited by box of instruments on the 
table, ‘‘ did not Dr. Maynard telegraph ?” 

‘*Yas, Mars Edmund, here de tele- 
graph.”’ 

Mr. Burwell read it first in silence and 
then aloud : 


‘‘Impossible to come, wish I could, 
but try to get Ralston, of the Signal 
Corps, stationed near you, in my place. 
He is all you could desire. 

«« Signed, H. MaynarD.” 


‘¢ Thank God for this,” said Mr. Bur- 
well, crossing over to me and grasping 
my hand cordially. ‘‘You had _ best 
see my daughter at once, Dr. Ralston; 
excuse me while I go to prepare my wife 
for your visit,’’ he said, leaving the room. 

I had not had time to ruminate on the 
strange train of circumstances that had 
so suddenly changed my plans before 
Mr. Burwell returned with his wife, who, 
with few preliminaries, ushered me into 
the sick girl’s room. I found her ill, 
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much sicker, perhaps, than her parents 
realized. She had genuine typhoid fever 
of the mountain-country type, and the 
crisis of the disease was athand. Iknew 
at a glance that if there was any chance 
to save her 1 must stay with her. 
ining the treatment they had followed, 
and making such changes as seemed to 
me absolutety necessary, I returned as 
soon as possible to the library, where, 
being joined by Mr. Burwell, I explained 
the situation to him, assured him of my 
intention of staying with his daughter, 
and then begged him to let my trusty 
guide take my apparatus and a letter to 
the Signal Camp as early as possible the 
next morning. All this being satisfac. 
torily arranged, I took my position by 
the side of the unconscious girl, and pre- 
pared to watch her back to health, or 
witness the winging of her spirit’s flight 
into eternity. I knew there would be a 
decided change within the next twenty- 
four hours, and, with the assistance of 
her parents, and the nurse they had 
hired from the city, I studied up her case 
habits, 
temperament, tastes, were all soon known 
to me, and I ventured as fearlessly in my 
treatment of her case as if I had prac- 
ticed on her since her birth. As I had 
decided in my first diagnosis, the crisis 
came very soon. The ravings of the 
sick girl grew almost terrific, and the 
strength of a young Alcides seemed to 
have been suddenly imparted to her deli- 
cate, fever-depleted limbs. I tried notto 
alarm her family, but it seemed to me 
best to tell Mr. Burwell the crisis had 
come, and to remind him of the possible 
issue. He seemed bowed down by what 
I told him, but, mastering himself quick- 
ly, he said: 

‘Do your best, Doctor, spare nothing, 
and then we can but leave the rest to 
Providence.”’ 

His last words were cut off by a terrific 
shriek from the sick girl, who had risen 
to a sitting posture, and was saying, mid 
sobs and shrieks, ‘‘ He has taken Win- 
some, father, taken my beautiful Win- 
some. Call Champion, father, to get her 
back,” and much more which I could not 
gather for her incoherent utterance. By 
main force I laid her back on the pillow, 
and tried to soothe her wild ravings. It 


Exam- * 


was only when utterly exhausted that she 
subsided sufficiently for me to risk the 


_last desperate remedy of which medical 


skill might avail itself in its efforts to 
save her. Through her clenched teeth 
I poured down the potion that was to 
seal her fate. Her fingers closed over 
my hands, and I felt her muscles quiver- 
ing fiercely against my own excited pulse ; 
but by degrees the fevered mutterings 
ceased, and the quick, labored breathing 
became more uniform. 

‘¢She will be better,’’ I whispered to 
her pale, stricken mother, as I saw the 
potion had quieted her, and that from 
her present comatose state she would soon 
pass to healthful slumbers. 

I watched that night through, hardly 
moving a muscle; but with the morning 
light I felt fully renewed and amply re- 
paid for my anxious vigil, for Courtney 
Burwell awoke to perfect consciousness 
and restored life. 


Ill. 


‘Did Champion tell you of his cap- 
ture of the horse-thief, Mr. Burwell ?’”’ I 
asked several days after, when, all danger 
being over, I left my patient with her 
mother and the nurse, and enjoyed a quiet 
smoke with Mr. Burwell in the library. 

‘¢ Yes, and a very important capture it 
was, too. This fellow you and Champion 
captured is the last—at least we hope it is 
the last—of a band of horse-thieves that 
has well nigh become historical. It was a 
notorious band in my father’s time, and 
has been constantly recruited in some 
way; for it has rarely numbered fewer 
than seven or eight till its leader, Lucien 
Beard, was captured ; since which time 
we believe the band is broken up,”’ said 
Mr. Burwell. 

‘¢Why, I don’t see how such a nuis- 
ance as an organized band of horse-thieves 
could exist in a community whereany sort 
of civil government prevails,’’ I said. 

‘‘Not so impracticable as you would 
suppose. In that back country,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the broken, inacces- 
sible mountains, ‘‘there are fastnesses 
that could turn an army; and, besides, 
these horse-thieves—some of them at 
least—have been the dissipated, degener- 
ate sons of some of our best families, and 
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when their depredations have not been 
too unbearable, we have condoned them 
and borne our troubles in silence, rather 
than worry and distress their parents, our 
neighbors or honored friends, as the case 
has often been.”’ ; 

‘¢Why that account beats anything I 
ever heard in my life,’’ I said. 

‘¢ But it is nevertheless true,” rejoined 
Mr. Burwell, ‘‘and some of the most 
curious and thrilling incidents have oc- 
curred in this section, connected with the 
deeds and depredations of these horse- 
thieves. I think I must let my old servant, 
Champion Primus, come in and tell you 
the story of obtaining his freedom; it is 
well worth hearing.’” And Mr. Burwell 
arose and rang the bell. 

Champion Secundus bobbed in his 
head to answer the call. 

‘¢ Bring in your daddy, Champion. Dr. 
Ralston wishes to hear him tell how he 
got his fredom,’’ said Mr. Burwell. 

In a few moments the two Champions 


” 


entered. The father was a thin, erect, 


old man, slightly undersized, with per- 
fectly white, woolly hair, forming a cu- 
rious setting for his dark, wrinkled visage. 

‘* How are you to-day, Champion?”’ 
asked Mr. Burwell, motioning the old 
man to a seat. 

‘« Jes’ tollable, master; jes’ tollable,”’ 
he replied, seating himself. 

“This gentleman, Champion,’ said 
Mr. Burwell, pointing to me, ‘ wishes 
you to tell him about the horse-thieves of 
. 735, and how you got your freedom.”’ 

“ Law, massa, hits been so long ergo, 
an’ so many dese niggers done got free 
’*thout doin’ nuthin’, dot ’taint worf no 
while ter tell it.” 
~ **Oh, yes it is, Uncle Champion,” I 
said. ‘I wouldn’t miss hearing it for a 
great deal; especially as your son and I 
have had a little turn with one of them, 
I'd like to know if you were any better 
man then than your son is now. 
~ ‘*Or Lor’, massa, you dunno what you 
talkin’ ’bout; niggers, an’ white folks 
nuther, ain’ like dey uster be; but, if I 
gwine tell it, I jes’ ez well begin. 

‘‘Well, sah, in dem days when ole 
massa was livin’, dar warn’t nigh es many 
folks livin’ in dis part er de worl’ ez dar 
is now; de neighbers wus powerful scatter- 
in’, and you had ter ride nigh ’pon two 
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days ter git ter ole Cunnel Ballard’s, wot 
was our nighest neighber. Dar was some 
few hunter men scattered ‘bout in de 
mountain; but they never owned no lan’ 
ter speak uv, so we never look ’pon ’em 
ez neighbers. In dem days de roads was 
turrible, an’ ’twas ’most onpossible ter go 
anywhar in er kerridge; de roads is im. 
prove er gret deal sence den; but at dat 
time eben de ladies had ter all go on 
horseback. All de ladies had de fines’ 
kind er horses uv de bes’ Morgan breed, 
an’ dey could ride ’em, now I tell you. 

‘¢ Dat wot make dem horse-thiefs take 
up in dis part er de worl’, ’cause we had 
horses worf havin’, an’ dey never want 
no other kine. 

‘« Dat fall, arter Mars Edmund dar went 
orf ter de nunerversity, Miss Amy—dat 
he sister—sot her heart on gwine way over 
ter Cunnel Ballard’s, ter see Miss Alice 
Ballard. Ole marster was gittin’ mighty 
poorly wid de gout; but hit ’peared like 
Miss Amy was jes boun’ ter go, whe’r er 
no anybody could kyarher. One mornin’, 
while I was waitin’ roun’ breffus-table, 
ole marster said ter me: 

‘¢*Champion, yer name signerfies de- 
fender and pertecter, coudden you kyar 
Miss Amy over ter Cunnel Ballard’s, an’ 
defen’ her from all danger?’ 

‘*Miss Amy, she whisper ter me, ‘say 
yas, Champion, say yas,’ but I was gwine 
say so anyhow, for I knowed ef anybody 
could ’fend Miss Amy, I could, so I spoke 
right up, an’ say, ‘Yas, marster, sho’ 
an’ surtin, I kin ’fend her an’ kyar her 
dar safe an’ soun’ ez anybody.’ 

‘¢ «Well, Amy,’ says ole marster, ‘ git 
ready, an’ Champion shall go loner you 
ter ’fend you.’ 

‘* Miss Amy, she jemp tup from de table 
an’ ’fore you know it she done ready ter 
start. 

‘Ole mistis never say much, ’cause she 
knowed ’twarnt worf no while ter ’pose 
ole marster, but she come in de suller-cap 
an’ gov’ me de ole horseman’s pistol ole 
marster had used in de war ub ’12, an’ 
say to me kinder tearful like, ‘ ’Fend my 
chile, Champion, fend her wid your life, 
an’ don’t let nuthin’ trouble her.’ 

‘¢« Not long ez I live, mistis,’ I tole her, 
ez I put de pistol safe under my gret coat. 

‘¢ Well, we started ‘long. Miss Amy 
looked prettier den any picter, on her 
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high-steppin’ mar, wot she called Win- 
some. I kyared all her baggage on my 
horse, wot could er kyared three like me, 
he wus so fine an’ strong. Miss Amy 
rid long befo’ an’ I come right up behine 
her, wid ’bout de langth uv er hoe handle 
’tween my horse an hern. De road all de 
way was powerful bad, but dar was er 
surtin place dat was dark an’ dange’ous 
enough. My aim was ter git pass dat 
place ’fo’ night, for ’twarn’t so mighty 
fur from Drake’s tavernt, whar we was 
gwine ter spen’ de night, so Isay ter Miss 
Amy, ‘ Let’s trot er little pearter ‘long 
here an’ git pass Rattle Snake Gorge ’fo’ 
night.’ She was powerful willin’, an’ 
we struck up such er clatterin’ trot dat 
we coudden’ hear nuthin’ ’tall but de fuss 
we made ourself. Dat how come we never 
saw nuthin’ ’twell I see a man ride right 
‘cross de road an’ ketch holt er Miss 


‘ Amy’s bridle. De man was dress so nice 


an’ had sech perlite ways dat I coudden 
b’lieve he meant no harm ter me an’ Miss 
Amy. Presen’ly he say, 

‘¢¢ Don’t be’larmed Miss Burnell,’taint 
nuthin ’ter trouble you. I jes’ want ter 
relieve Champion here uv his baggage an’ 
cornduct you myself, whar I wantter kyar 

ou.’ 

- When he talked dat way, I know’d at 
once ’twas Warner Ballard, wot been lov- 
ing Miss Amy since she was er little gal 
in short frocks. When she excard him 
‘cause she like his brer Drayton de bes’, 
den Warner he got ter doin’ all sorts er 
things an’ he runned away, an’ some er 
de hunter men in de mountain say how 
he had jined de horse thiefs. 

‘* Lor’ marster, I never knowed wot ter 
do; dare was Miss Amy ready ter drap 
dead she was so skeered, an’ dar I was, 
wid my pistol all in my pocket, ready ter 
shoot him down while he warn’t studdin’ 
*bout me, only de Lord knows I nerver 
knawed wher’ ’twas right er no for me ter 
shoot Cunnel Ballard’s son, an’ Cunnel 
Ballard, he was marster’s nighest neigh- 
ber. But some how, hit come ter me ter 
call him Mars’ Warner, an’ speak ter him 
like I thought he nuver meant no harm, 
so I says, ‘I thank you, Mars’ Warner, 
I’se much er ’bleeged ter you, but I kin 
take keer uv Miss Amy, an’ kyar her bag- 
gage myself, we’se gwine ter your pa’s, 
mebbe you’se gwine dat way yourself, an’ 
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do’ dey say two’s comp’ny an’ three’s 
none, all de same, we woudden mine 
havin’ you go long’er us.’ 

‘« He laughed an’ say ter Miss Amy sup- 
pin’ ’bout young Lochinvar, wot I never 
knowed nuthin’ bout, but I ’lowed she 
knowed, so I say kinder fretful like, ‘ Dis 
won’t do Mars’ Warner, you mus’sen’ 
keep Miss Amy here in de woods so long. 
Come longer us, an’ cornduct us ef you 
mine ter, thu Rattle Snake, but Ican’t be 
stoppin’ here no longer.’ 

‘“He look ’roun’ at me, an’ master, I 
thought I should er dropped, he skeered 
me so. ‘I’d stop yonr blamed mouth 
wid er bullet, of ’twarn’t for skeering des 
young lady so,’ he say, kinder growlin’ 
at me. 

‘« Den he say jes’ ez perlite ez ever,‘ Mis 
Burnell, I hopes you won’t impel me ter 
use force, fur you mus’ know one call uv 
dis whistle will bring all de resistance I 
need, so I hopes you will come er long 
widout trouble. Champion can be dis- 
posed uv later, or he kin go er long toward 
Rattle Snake ’twell suppin’ stops him.’ 
Golly! marster, things sho’ did look 
dreadful ter me den. I sat ter wonderin’ 
ef twere any harm ter shoot Cunnel Bal- 
lard’sson ter save my own marster’s daugh- 
ter. Mebbe I could shoot him in de right 
arm, while he was er holdin’ Miss Amy’s 
briddle ; dat woudden kill him efI hit 
him dare an’ den he coudden’ shoot me 
back, an’ den Miss Amy could ride for 
life. Warner Ballard warn’t studdin’ 
bout me, so I jes’ ease my pistol outer my 
pocket, an’ took all de aim I knowed how 
at his right wris’. Mon! I never made 
sech er shot in all my life. His han’ let 
go like ’twas dead, an’ fo’ I could say 
‘Jack Roberson,’ Winsome was er dashin’ 
down dat road an’ me at her heels, like 
race horses. We never thought ’bout 
Rattle Snake when we got dar, we jes’ 
dash er long like devils was arter us. 

‘¢ Dat night when we got ter Drake’s 
tavernt, I nuver close my eyes, I was so 
skeered, fur fear de res’ uv de horse thiefs 
was er comin’ ter kyar orf Miss Amy. 

‘¢Soon ez ’twas mornin’ some er de peo- 
ples corlected terguther, an’ went longer 
me an’ Miss Amy back ter Alta Vista. 
When we got ter de place whar I shot 
Mars Warner we nuver see no sign uv 
him, not even er drap uv blood, so we 
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“lowed I had den done no mo’ den graze 
his wris’ an’ skeer him mighty bad. When 
I got Miss Amy safe back here, ole mars- 
ter was er walkin’ up and down dis very 
room like somebody ’stracted. He nuver 
seem to have no pain in his foot at tall, 
he was steppin’ so nimble. By de time 
he see me he holler ter me like he was 
crazy. ‘Speak, Champion, whar’s my 
chile; whar zs she, Champion?’ ‘Here 
she, marster, I say, ‘safe an’ soun’, and 
den I tole him all er ’bout it, an’ de ole 
man jes’ cry an’ hug Miss Amy like he 
hadden seen her in ten ’’ear. Den all uv 
er sudden he recovered heself, an’ say ter 
me, ‘Call in all de people, Champion, 
call in your mistis an’ all de people.’ I 
coudden think ter save my life wot ole 
marster gwine do; thouten he gwine ter 
have pra’rs ’count er gittin’ Miss Amy 
back, but I went out like he tole me, ter 
call in all de peoples. I blowed de horn 
like we does when we want all de folks 
ter come, an’ purty soon I had ’em all 


standin’ roun’ waitin’ in de liberry here. - 
y 


Den ole marster got up from de table, whar 
he done been writin’, an’ say ter me: 
‘ Come here an’ kneel down, Champion.’ 
I went an’ knelt down right in front er 
him, er wonderin’ wot ole marster was 
gwine do ter me. 

‘«Presen’ly he say so sollum, dat I 
coudden he’p cryin’ : 

‘¢«Champion, you have been foun’ 
faithful in all things, you have earned de 
right ter be my friend, an’ not my slave. 
I hereby give you your freedom from dis 
time forth. I give you an’ your first-born 
in de male line your house an’ thirty 
acres uv lan’ forever mo’, an’ den he 
shook han’s wid me an’ give me er paper, 
an’ er good drink; an’, massa, I come 
outer dat liberry ez free ez you is, an’ er 
nuff sight freer den.dem wot got free de 
time er de war.”’ 

The old man ceased, and Mr. Burwell 
continued : 

‘My father afterwards learned that 
Warner Ballard was barely scratched by 
Champion’s shot, but he was so mortified 


E asked fair Maud to marry ; 
By letter she replied. 
He read it—she refused him; 


He shot himself, and died. 
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by the whole circumstance that he forsook 
the band and went to the far South.” 

‘*That’s a very curious account; I 
never heard astranger one,’’ I said; ‘‘ but 
how about uncle Champion’s name, how 
did he first get it?”’ 

‘*He came with my grandmother’s 
estate, and she was a Miss Champion. 
After his freedom my father added Primus 
to his name. Champion Secundus is his 
son’s name, and in time there may be use 
for all the Latin ordinals,” replied Mr. 
Burwell. 

‘‘T now see why Champion Secundus 
resented my calling you his employer,” [ 
said, thinking what tender ties, strength- 
ened by years of mutual trust, held the 
Southern freedman and his former master, 

‘¢Champion Secundus thinks more of 
the ‘main chance’ than his father did; 
strives more for a job of ferrying and for 
rewards offered by the Governor than is 
quite consistent with the dignity of free- 
born citizenship,’’ said Mr. Burwell, with 
a quiet little wink at Champion Secundus, 
who, looking greatly confused, I came to 
his rescue. 

‘‘T beg pardon, Mr. Burwell, but he 
certainly released me from paying my 
ferriage just as soon as he caught the 
thief ; so his zeal to get a passenger ought 
not to be condemned, inasmuch as it was 
the means of bringing me more speedily 
to your child’s relief. I think Champion 
Secundus an apt exponent of the changes 
which have rightly and unavoidably come 
since and in consequence of the emanci- 
pation of his race. There’s the old 
régime,’’ I continued, pointing to Cham- 
pion Primus, this is the new. 

“‘Yes, ‘Zempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur in illis,’’’ replied Mr. Burwell, 
with a gentle sigh. 

‘¢But we won’t mind changes, since 
‘all’s well that ends well,’ ’’ I said, think- 
ing over all I had heard, and wondering 
if the happy issue of Courtney Burwell’s 
sickness were not an augury of a still hap- 
pier event that might crown my visit to 
Alta Vista. 


5. 
He might have been alive now, 
And she his happy bride, 
If he had read the postscript 
Upon the other side. 
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About Shoes. 


ONG traveling 
cloaks and 
street wraps in 
these days so 
envelope the 
figure, and fre- 
quently con- 
ceal the dress, 
that the beauty 
of a lady’s toi- 
let must de- 
pend largely 
upon the ele- 

gance of her bonnet, gloves and shoes. If 
these three articles are of good make, mate- 
rial and selection, a certain neatness and 
style are added to the wearer that she would 
otherwise lack, however fine might be her 
outside garments. With faultless bonnet, 
gloves and shoes a lady will look well and 
appear stylishly dressed, althoughshe may 
wear an ulster, peasant cloak, or wrap of 
the most ordinary description, provided, 
of course, that it fits well and becomes 
her figure. 

Bonnets and gloves are recognized fac- 
tors, but shoes are frequently neglected, 
because it is commonly supposed that to 
be well shod one must wear new shoes, and 
this, for ordinary shopping purposes, en- 
tails a certain amount of discomfort. Be- 
sides, always to wear new shoes is expen- 
sive, and the shoe polishes that come to 
restore lustre and color result only in tem- 
porary relief, calling for daily application 
when once theiruse has been begun. This 
speedily cracks the leather, and behold ina 
short time one has another pair of shoes fit 
only for the most private of house wear, or 
for street wear in rubbers and over-shoes. 

To have shoes wear well, one must be- 
gin at the beginning and buy properly. 
The shoe must exactly fit the foot. It 
must be long enough, broad enough—and 
not too broad—just tight enough across 
the instep and snug at the heel, with all 
the buttons properly adjusted, so that each 
one bears its own amount of strain, or 
the shoes cannot be expected to have 
lasting qualities. A constant pull at the 
ankle, or a tug at the buttons, or an un- 
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evenness anywhere, causes a stretching of 
the leather in one spot that soon becomes 
a weak place, and the shoe is drawn out 
of shape, becoming uncomfortable and 
unsightly. A perfectly fitting shoe, even 
if of cheap make, will far outlast expen- 
sive ones that fit only partly. When a 
pair of shoes has been selected (and shoes 
are now made in such varieties of size and 
shape that one can frequently be perfectly 
suited with the ready-made), they should 
be strengthened in whatever place one 
finds them *‘ giving way’’ first. Some 
ladies wear their shoes so evenly that they 
find it unnecessary to do this, but some 
slight peculiarity of step shows itself in the 
wear of nearly every person’s shoes, and 
more especially in those of school children. 
If the heel speedily ‘‘ runs over’’ on the 
outside, there are patent appliances that 
may be fastened to the bottom of the 
heel, that do not ‘‘click’’ when one 
walks, and that prevent a very serious 
slope. Even these fastenings will, in par- 
ticularly bad stepping, wear off, and must 
be replaced many times; although, if 
persisted in, they will save the heel and 
will even, in time, correct the tendency 
to walk on one side of the foot. For 
mild cases, a simple remedy is to have a 
double row of steel nails driven in en- 
tirely around the curved part of the heel ; 
for ordinary ‘‘ running over’? this will be 
sufficient and will keep the heel straight. 
School children, and all those who 
travel up and down stairs a great deal, find 
the leather at the back of the ankle crack- 
ing from the constant bending and un- 
bending of the ankle in stepping up and 
down. A strip of leather, exactly match- 
ing the shoe material and neatly stitched 
on before the shoes are worn at all, will 
remedy this by strengthening the place. 
Another strip may be run directly up the 
front seam to prevent ripping at the front 
of the ankle. It is better to have this done 
when the shoes are new, so as to prevent the 
appearance of a new patch on old goods. 
Tips are fashionable ; they protect the 
leather underneath, and, even if stubbed 
through, do not show a white lining. 
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414 ABOUT SHOES. 


For street wear, extension soles are 
more durable and comfortable, for they 
do not permit the sharp stubbing and 
knocking against outside objects that nar- 
row-soles allow. If one is inclined to 
‘* interfere’? at the ankle joints a very 
thin, smooth patch can be pasted on the 
outside of the shoes so neatly and closely 


_ that it will be entirely invisible. 


Shoe-button fasteners are convenient, 
and are excellent for permanently securing 
the buttons of heavy shoes, but they will be 
found too heavy for use on kid or thin 
leather. They do not, of course, ‘‘ give’’ 
at all, and aslight strain, or an extra pull 
is thrown entirely upon the leather that is 
so often too thin to resist, and, as a result, 
the entire fastening is torn out. Heavy 
thread or a shoe-lace run through the 
shank of the buttons will hold them in 
place, and yet be sufficiently elastic to pre- 
vent tearing the leather. For heavy 
shoes the fasteners are most excellent, but 
the shoes should be worn a few times un- 
til one is sure where each button should 
be located, and then the fasteners may be 
applied once and forever. 

Once properly fitted and strengthened 
in places where they are apt to wear un- 
evenly, it remains to take care of the 
shoes, so that the evil day of dressings 
and polishes may be long postponed. 
First of all, never let the leather get dry 
and hard, and to avoid this a coating of 
olive oil, or even milk, should be rubbed 
in once a week, and oftener, if the shoes 
get wet. The leather speedily absorbs 
the oil and that lustrous black, so easily 
distinguished in new shoes, is preserved. 
Kid absolutely requires this oily treat- 
ment, and all leather is benefited by it. 
Dust should be thoroughly removed first, 
and the oil applied with flannel or a soft 
roll of paper. If,as will sometimes happen, 
shoes become muddy and soaked with 
rain, set them away, preferably on a 
piece of carpet or something that will 
help to absorb the moisture, and let them 
become thoroughly dry. They will now 
be stiff and unmanageable, although not 
greatly shrunken if dried away from the 
fire. Take a stiff brush and get off the 
thickest of the mud, brushing well the 
cracks between the soles and uppers, 
Finish the brushing and dusting with a 
damp—not wet—cloth, and set the shoes 


aside for a few minutes. Next apply oil, 
a liberal coating, rubbing it in and adding 
more until the surface of the leather re- 
fuses to absorb another drop. Of course, 
the entire leather should not be grease- 
soaked, but the surface should be thor. 
oughly softened by it. Finish by rubbing 
with a dry cloth or soft brush, and the 
shoes will be found none the worse for 
their water- bath. 

When leather has become badly scratch- 
ed and worn, a coating of ordinary shoe 
polish, if applied over a coat of oil, will be 
much less likely tocrack the leather. The 
best polishes have a box of grease accom- 
panying them for this purpose. A pair 
of shoes treated in the manner described, 
become, as a lady who tried it declared, 
‘‘almost one of the family.” They look 
well always, and last so long that one feels 
privileged to indulge in pretty house-shoes 
and slippers, when these can be bought 
from the saving in the wear of street- 
shoes. 

There is also a saving in occasionally 
putting shoes away in the dark for a week 
or two, so that the leather may have time 
to recover itself—or regain its resilience. 
Two pairs worn alternately, a week at a 
time, will outwear three pairs, if worn 
constantly ; that is, one pair until worn 
out and then another. Patent leather 
should always be slighly warmed before 
putting on, or it will be liable to crack. 

For general comfort and appearance, 
shoes somewhat longer than the foot and 
slightly narrower will be more satisfactory 
than if exactly the size of the foot. A 
narrowness, if very slight, holds the foot 
in place and prevents sliding at the in- 
step and slipping at the heel, while the 
extra length gives the foot a chance to 
settle in the shoe and to spread in length 
rather than in breadth. 

One other point. The most expensive 
shoes are not always the cheapest in the 
long run. A well-made, substantial, mo- 
rocco shoe—tipped, if you wish, with 
patent leather, or otherwise ornamented 
—jis more durable for street-wear than 
fine kid can possibly be, and costs much 
less. One should, in shoe-buying, as in 
dress-buying, take thought of the uses to 
which the shoes are to be put. Whether 
for out-door-wear, or for house, or for 
dress occasions only. 
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BY ADA MARIE PECK, 


Author of “A Modern Winter’s Tale,” ‘* Destiny,” etc etc.., 


VI. 


R. Liston is al- 
ways lucky,” 
remarked Dal- 
las Kerr to 
Bereniceafew 
days later, as 
they stood on 
the pier wait- 
ing to take 
the steamer. 
‘« If he backs 
a horse it 

wins; if he sets his heart in a girl her 
mother stands ready to give the maternal 
benediction ; while the sun always shines 
on his picnics and excursions. Just look 
at the weather !”’ 

At that moment Mr. Liston came up 
with a charming young lady clinging to 
his arm. A lovely brunette, all smiles 
and dimples, whom he presented as his 
cousin, Miss Liston. 

Berenice straightway made herself 
agreeable to the stranger, and Kerr, who 
dearly loved a pretty face, was nothing 
loth to follow her example; and, as Mr. 
Liston left her in their charge while he 
was seeing to the comfort of the other 
guests, took her wraps and helped her 
aboard, and placed the two girls where 
they would be sheltered from the breeze 
and get just enough of sunshine. 

Dallas was the least bit of a trifler— 
of course Berenice was the most charm- 
ing girl in the world, and he loved her 
and was sure that she loved him, for she 
was too frank and trusting to keep him 
in uncertainiy, or to play fast and loose ; 
but she had seen the bluffs, the castle, 
and all points of interest a hundred times, 
so he quite devoted himself to Miss Lis- 
ton, who smiled up in his face just enough 
to show her beautiful little teeth and her 
dimples. 

‘« That was the scene of a sanguinary 
engagement between the Indians and the 





early settlers,’’ he said, pointing to a rise 
of ground near the shores of the bay, 
‘sand more than one was driven at the 
point of the bayonet to # watery grave.”’ 

Again Miss Liston smiled as if it was 
an especially amusing incident, and her 
eyes sparkled and she blushed a little. 

Dallas, with the blindness of mankind 
in general, thought she looked ravishingly 
pretty, but never stopped to consider that 
it was a little out of place for her to smile 
at the account of a bloody battle. So 
he went on acting the part of Cicerone, 
and she, having long since learned the 
lesson that to smile and be silent is the 
surest way to a man’s heart, accorded him 
the closest attention and made him think 
exceedingly well of himself as an agree- 
able fellow and clever talker, and soon, 
‘somehow, he found himself asking Bere- 
nice if she would mind sitting there while 
he took Miss Liston around the other side 
to point out yet other places of interest. 

‘‘Oh, no; certainly not,’”’ returned 
Berenice, with just a little touch of 
hauteur. Then she watched the fast re- 
ceding shores of the bay, clothed in their 
gorgeous autumn livery, until the crim- 
son, the gold and green faded into purple 
distance. The wind had ceased entirely 
and the water wasa rippling expanse over 
which they seemed to glide, and far ahead 
there was a golden haze beautiful and 
alluring, like dreams of the future. Mr. 
Liston said, half apologetically, that he 
was going to treat them to a picked-up 
band of music—that he came across some 
especially good strolling harpists and sent 
them aboard. ‘Their music fitted in well 
with the dreaminess of the Indian sum- 
mer day, and a plaintive Italian melody 
they were playing so touched Berenice’s 
heart and softened her mood that she was 
even gracious to Mr. Liston, who came 
and took the chair Dallas vacated. 

‘<Tf life could go on this way it would 
be well worth living,” she said, noticing, 
as she had a dozen times before, how 
‘¢well-groomed’’ Mr. Liston was. ‘‘He 
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is undeniably elegant,’’ she thought, as, 
after he had with gentle insistence placed 
a warm shawl about her shoulders and laid 
a steamer rug across her lap, he went on 
to say in response to her remark : 

‘¢ You mean without any exertion, or 
any thought for the future, but just to glide 
along passively.”’ 

‘Yes; just that. Existence is too 
much of a struggle; it don’t matter 
whether it is an*honor, a new gown, or a 
chocolate cream one has to make more of 
an effort to secure it than it is worth 
when obtained.’”’ Berenice had only taken 
this pessimistic view of life since Dallas 
Kerr’s slight delinquency, but it seemed 
to her that she had always felt so. 

“An Aladdin lamp would help you 
out of your difficulty—perhaps you would 
like one,” he said, gravely. 

‘¢ Precisely, it is what I have always 
longed for ; ’’ and she laughed lightly. 

‘« Now, I have always thought you per- 
fectly contented and supremely light- 
hearted, and without especial aim or 
ambition.’’ 

‘¢ Which proves that people are dual ; 
what they really are, and what people 
think them.” 

‘‘And, again, what they think them- 
selves.”’ 

‘‘Well, yes;’”’ acknowledged Berenice 
reluctantly. 

‘‘If there is anything,”’ said Liston, 
going back to the starting-point—‘‘ that 
will make life seem a continual placid 
flow, it is yatching on the Mediterranean 
under favorable circumstances. The 
wonderful atmosphere, the purple sea, 
the distant mountain tops floating in 
amber haze—it is a charmed existence— 
a dolce far niente just suited to you, 
Berenice.”” He pronouced her name 
softly, as if he hardly dared use it, and 

just then the rug slipped to the deck, and 
in replacing it his shapely white hand 
accidentally touched hers. 

‘¢Thank you;” she said, with the 
slightest possible blush. 

‘¢To resume; ’’ he said in a depreca- 
ting tone; ‘‘ you long for an Aladdin 
lamp—yet Ido not suppose that if one 
were offered you that you would take it.”’ 

‘‘Ah! just let the good genii try me; ”’ 
she returned, laughingly. 

“If I only dared—”’ he commenced, 
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but as Dallas and Miss Liston came up 
just then, left his sentence unfinished. 

‘¢Oh, Miss Fielding !’’ exclaimed the 
young lady, in a delicate little voice. ‘I 
have had the most delicious time, and 
Mr. Kerr has been so very, very nice. I 
must thank you for letting me have him.” 

Berenice opened her hazel eyes very 
wide. 

‘¢T am sure you needn’t thank me— 
Mr. Kerr doesn’t belong to me, but I am 
glad if you are enjoying yourself.”’ 

Whereupon, Miss Liston, who was past- 
mistress in enjoying the attention of the 
gentlemen, felt a little breeze and dropped 
her handkerchief. Dallas hastened to 
place a shawl about her shoulders, and to 
pick up the handkerchief, and by that 
time Berenice had gone to the other side 
of the boat with Liston. 

‘‘Bless my soul!’ ejaculated Dr. 
Houghton as they passed him; ‘‘ for a 
weather-vane commend to me a woman! 
North and south, east and west you never 
know where to find her.’? And he polished 
his glasses and settled his hat a little more 
firmly. 

‘‘What is that about vain women?” 
sharply questioned his wife, who was 
slightly deaf. 

‘Nothing, nothing—you quite mis- 
understood me. I was simply wondering 
that Berenice should seem so disinclined 
toaccept Liston’s attentions the other day, 
and be apparently so pleased with them 
this afternoon.”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Filjeano was devoting 
himself to Marcia, who in a blue serge 
dress and jaunty blue cap was looking her 
best. Her hair was coiled low at the back 
of her shapely head, and as the sun struck 
it shone like burnished gold, and she 
turned her head away just enough to give 
Filjeano the benefit of her lovely profile. 

‘‘It is never best to judge by appear- 
ances,’’ she was saying; ‘‘ but always, 
no matter what happens, or what others 
may believe, to have perfect faith in one’s 
friends.” 

If Filjeano knew to what she referred 
he made no sign—certainly he did not 
look grateful, but rather frigid and in- 
scrutable, rapidly changing the subject to 
impersonal topics. 

‘¢ There is a curious story connected 
with a deserted old house in the little 
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hamlet where we are about to put in for 
supper.” 

‘¢ Oh, tell it, please,’’ urged Berenice, 
who came across the deck just in time to 
catch the sentence. 

‘¢T said a curious story, when I should 
say a curious lack of story,’’ continued Fil- 
jeano, with a little smile at Berenice’s 
eagerness. ‘‘ The house is old—so old, in 
fact, that no one remembers its being in- 
habited. It stands back on a hillside, 
and is built solidly with heavy oak timbers 
and many loop-holes, and in the remains 
of a garden which must have been pre- 
tentious in its day. There is a weather- 
beaten tombstone on which is an almost 
illegible inscription—just one word— 
Alice ; no other name and no date. The 
house, considering its antiquity, is in a 
wonderful state of preservation.” 

‘¢TIs it a child’s grave?’’ asked Bere- 
nice, softly. 

‘*No; that of an adult. The stone is 
moss-grown and sunken, and there is a 
pitiful showing of flowers among the 
tangled weeds, and an air of utter des- 
olation about the whole scene. I came 
across it one day while hunting and tried 
to learn its history, but only succeeded in 
finding out that it wassupposed to have been 
built about the time of the French wars.”’ 

‘¢ What isall this ? ’’ asked Miss Liston, 
coming up, followed by Dallas, laden 
with her wraps, parasol and novels. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, when an out- 
line of their conversation had been given, 
‘‘what a perfectly lovely and romantic 
house it must be! How I should like to 
be buried in an old garden.’’ And she 
let her long lashes sweep her cheeks, then 
raised them a little to give Dallas a 
coquettish look. She was so distractingly 
pretty that the men thought her speech a 
very wise one, or rather just looked at her 
and thought nothing about it. 

Berenice, however, gave her shoulders 
an expressive little shrug, and said with a 
touch of asperity. ‘‘ Well, why shouldn’t 
you be ‘ buried in an old garden’ this very 
afternoon. There are men enough here to 


‘inter you decently, and, of course, if they 


are at all gallant your wish should be law.”’ 

Miss Liston gave Berenice a quick, 
sharp side glance which was both shrewd 
and malicious, then she looked sweetly up 
at Mr, Filjeano. 


‘<Tsn’t she hard?’ she asked, plain- 
tively. Then she turned to Dallas, 
‘¢ would you like to assist in putting me 
out of sight in the cold ground,’”’ and 
looked so winsome as she said it that Dal- 
las only drew a little nearer to her and 
made a deprecating motion, and looked at 
Berenice as if he thought her a cruel 
monster. 

‘¢ Forbid the thought,”’ he said ‘ of the 
world’s losing so much loveliness.’’ 

Filjeano only laughed softly ; the little 
by-play amused him. He had been a 
‘‘looker-on in Venice’’ too many years 
to be taken in by a coquette’s artful sim- 
plicity. 

It was fortunate that the boat reached 
the pier about that time, for Berenice’s 
mood was becoming very perverse, and 
she might have forgotten the courtesy due 
to a stranger. 

‘¢ The artful, little hussy,’’ she said, 
under her breath, ‘‘setting me in sucha 
light before Dallas! ”’ 

Kerr had apparently fallen a complete 
victim to Miss Liston’s wiles. More like 
a helpless woman, and she was so touch- 
ingly dependent upon him to help her up 
the long flight of steps leading from the 
wharf. 

Berenice mounted them with her elastic, 
springing step, quite disdaining Mr. Lis- 
ton’s offer of assistance. 

‘¢Go and help Mrs. Houghton and my 
mother; Dr. Houghton has quite enough 
to do to get himself up,’’ she whispered, 
laughingly, as the rather plethoric rector 
laboriously puffed his way up the steep 
ascent. 

The landlord of the little inn of the 
hamlet was celebrated for his game sup- 
pers, and one which could not be surpassed 
was awaiting Mr. Liston’s guests. And 
as, after due consideration had been paid 
the savory ducks, the delicately browned 
partridge, and luscious fruits, there was 
yet plenty of time, it was proposed to 
stroll about the streets of the village. 

It needed only one glance of Miss Lis- 
ton’s soft, black eyes, to bring Kerr to 
her side, and they started off, calling back 
that they were going to look at the ruins 
of the old fort. 

‘¢We might walk in the direction of 
the house Mr. Filjeano told us of,’”’ sug- 
gested Liston to Berenice, as they were 
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left standing alone on the steps of the inn. 
Marcia and Filjeano were already saunter- 
ing leisurely up the street; while the 
rector and his wife, and Mrs. Fielding, 
were lingering over the grapes, and dis- 
cussing which were the better varieties for 
home cultivation. 

‘‘As well that as anything,’ indiffer- 
ently replied Berenice to Mr. Liston’s 
proposal. 

Away to the left she could plainly dis- 
cern Dallas’ lithe, erect figure, and quick, 
swinging gait, and the gallant way he 
stooped now and then to assist Miss Lis- 
ton over some obstacle in the path; the 
way must be very rough, for she was cling- 
ing to his arm, and at last he was lifting, 
yes, actually lifting her over a fence. 
Berenice turned away with a sharp, sud- 
den pain in her heart, but a very charm- 
ing smile on her lips. 

‘¢ Let us go at once, Mr. Liston, we 
shall be late.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps the walk will be too long for 
you—see, there is the house,’ he said, 
pointing with his cane to a dark spot on 
a hillside, well to the right of the little 
town. 

‘¢ Never fear for me,’’ returned Berenice, 
lightly; ‘‘I am always equal to any 
amount of pedestrianism.”’ 

So they passed slowly along the village 
streets, out on the common, and upa hilly 
pasture. 

‘«Tt is rather rough waiking,”’ said Lis- 
ton, as he assisted her over an occasional 
stony place. ‘‘ Would it not be wise to 
rest a moment ; here is a good seat ; as it 
is a primeval rock I cannot bring it to 
you, but let me prevail upon you to come 
to the ‘‘ mountain ; ” and he gave her his 
hand to help her to the rude seat. 

‘¢ A beautiful scene, don’t you think ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ answered Berenice with a 
hardly concealed sigh, ‘‘ nature is always 
beautiful, and always unsympathetic. It 
seems to me that my heart was never in 
turmoil when nature did not mock me 
with a serene placidness; look at this 
unruffled expanse of water—’’ Then she 
happened to think that perhaps Liston 
might surmise why she was in such an un- 
quiet mood. 
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If he did surmise, he made no sign, 
and shortly helped her down, and was 
soon breaking a path for her through the 
weeds and briars of the old garden. 

‘¢Here is the stone,’’ he said, as he 
held aside the rank grass that she might 
look at the inscription. 

‘<Come, let us go,’’ she said, with a 
little shudder. ‘I feel already as if the 
century old sorrows of this poor Alice 


were arising in faint shadows and settling 


on my shoulders.’’ 

‘¢Perhaps she did not suffer.”’ 

‘¢ She was awoman; she lived, loved and 
suffered,’’ returned Berenice, decisively. 

‘« The joys of life my soul hath proved,” 
quoted Liston. 

‘<Never mind Thakla, we know she 
‘lived and loved,’ but let us hasten; there 
is something eerie about the house; and 
see how curiously red those atoms of dust 
look as the sunset streams through the 
sashless windows! ”’ 

‘« Now do you feel relieved ?”’ he asked, 
with a little laugh, when they were once 
more on the village street. ‘‘ You have 
been casting furtive glances behind you 
ever since we left the place.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I do,’”’ frankly acknowledged 
Berenice. 

Then they hastened to the inn, but 
found none of their party there. Liston 
left Berenice out on the broad shady steps 
while he reckoned .with his host, and she 
busied herself looking far out on the 
changing opalescent tints of the rippling 
water and in watching a little steamer— 
then a great fear took possession of her. 

‘Oh, Mr. Liston,” she cried, ‘‘1 am 
sure that is our boat away in the distance, 
and I am equally sure that there is none 
at the wharf. It cannot be that we are 
left !”’ 

‘¢Left!’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Hardly, it 
would be a queer proceeding to leave the 
master of ceremonies.’’ Then gathering 
up her wraps and his overcoat they started 
for the pier; ashort walk brought them 
in sight of it. There was no boat, and 
Berenice, with pale face, looked blankly 
at Mr. Liston. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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I, 


E went to Tole- 
do inthe win- 
ter when visi- 
tors are advised 
to stay away. 
The weather 
treated us very 
considerately, 
however, and 
we have no 
complaint to 
make of it. 
The citizens of the capital of the Visa- 
goths are much sharper and colder than 
the weather. It is hardly an exaggeration 
tosay that the Fonda de Lino—the bar- 
rack which outrages the name of hotel— 
isa den of thieves. It gave us animated 
beds, it supplied nine meals of beans with 
the alternative of eat or starve, and it 
charged Paris prices for both. But— 
chiefest indignity—it introduced us to 
Alexis Amandry. 

Alexis Amandry was an ‘illustrious 
Gandissort ;’’ he sold a premiere qualite of 
sparkling sillery, and came twice a year to 
Toledo. He was so polite as to offer his 
services as guide, and for that reason, and 
because he wes the essence of good nature 
and full of poetry, we tried to be grateful 
tohim. Nevertheless Alexis Amandry 
was anunmitigated bore. Henever talked 
of wine, but constantly of the picturesque, 
of which, as well as chocolate, he was 
passionately fond. Through him we 
made the acquaintance of all the choco- 
latierias of Toledo. 

That first afternoon Alexis carried us 
to the sword manufactory, although we 
longed to pay a preliminary visit to the 
cathedral. On the way we passed under 
the Gate of the Sun, but we were not yet 
prepared to admire its simple yet massive 
proportions. The gate stands half way 
between the steep ascent to the Alcazar 
and the steep descent to the bridge of 
Alcantara, and our untutored minds reck- 
oned it a rude construction of brick which 
we could not place, neither with the dainty 
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monuments left by.the Moors nor with 
the rugged but noble ruins that are Gothic. 

We did not cross the river, but held 
along the sloping highway to the Cambron 
Gate, whence we emerged from the city 
and scrambled down, accompanied by 
dislodged pebbles and showers of dust, to 
a road that winds in the fertile vega be- 
tween the walls of the city and the Tagus. 
This wide and well kept road follows 
around the upper half of a circle marked 
out by grass-grown hummocks, but so 
dimly that scarcely any idea is presented 
to the mind of him who hears that this 
was the Roman circus in Marcus Fulvi- 
us’ time, when Toledo was Toletum. The 
circus is like Toledo: so old and so far 
gone in decay that it deadens rather than 
quickens the imagination striving to res- 
urrect its past. The Primate City chokes 
the mind with a thick dust of concentrated 
antiquity. If I had been told that its hill 
was Ararat and the town upon it the dust 
heap of the Ark, I would have accepted 
the statement with stolid credulity. 

Such a state of mind has its drawbacks. 
It renders disappointing everything not 
of the oldest. Where so much was too 
antique to longer count among things of 
account, I got the impression that the 
Fabrica de Armas was a contemporary of 
the circus, and used to furnish weapons 
to its gladiators. I felt, not a surprise 
merely, but a bitter pang, when I sawthat 
the Fabrica is still above ground, an ugly 
modern building that might stand in Con- 
necticut without exciting remark, and en- 
gage in supplying the wants, in the knife 
and fork line, of the people of this gen- 
eration. How can one keep in mind the 
romance, brave deed, noble life that a 
Toledo blade suggests, after one visits the 
prosaic surroundings where the sword was 
forged and tempered? IfItricd, I might 
succeed in describing the various depart- 
ments of the factory; (Alexis dragged us 
through them all) I might say that the 
smiths have their forges on the ground floor 
and the pattern makersand workers in aqua- 
fortis have theirs on the second floor. 
I might tell how many men are employed, 
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but the result I would obtain from these 
statistics is one I wished to forget—that 
I had visited a poor second rate manufac- 
tory whose past glory is tarnished bya 
modern struggle for existence. Such 
vague ideas as I gathered of the workmen 
and their methods I made haste to forget 
upon regaining the plain, and I eagerly 
relaid the stones of my imagined work- 
shop fit to give swords to the Cid, to 
Alonzo of Cordova and Medina Sidonia. 
We did not return to the city as we had 
gone out, by the Cambron, but turned to 
the right and scaled a steep embankment 
under the frown of a lofty black facade. 
This was St. John of the Kings, built by 
Ferdinand and Isabella as their sepulchral 
chapel, but in which they are not buried. 
We walked the length of the ugly, blind, 
west wall of the building, and vigorously 
pounded the knocker of a heavy but half- 
decayed door. In response, a woman 
leaned out of a window over the gate, 
and, without speaking, threw down a 
great iron key. Alexis instantly fitting it 
into its ward, we stepped within, and the 
woman pulled to the door, leaving us to 
feel our way down a short flight of steps 
in almost total darkness. When our eyes 
had suited themselves to the faint light, we 
found that we were in the museum, or 
curiosity shop, of the old Franciscan con- 
vent. Broken tiles, smashed columns, 
fragments of Moorish well-curbs and bits 
of carving littered the floor, and a rude 
bench was next to the wall. Under an 
arch at the farther end a subdued light 
entered. It was a pointed Gothic arch, 
and, passing through, we obtained a vista 
of many Gothic arches—the cloister of the 
convent, a gem of Isabella’s building. 
The part surprise had to do with our 
pleasure can .hardly be overestimated, 
and, I think, we needed just such an ugly 
husk as the outside of this cloister in 
order to appreciate its jewel-like beauty. 
Much to the relief of Alexis, who had 
been, in a measure, cast down by our 
indifference in the sword works, we did 
not repress the exclamations of delight 
that rose to our lips at sight of these ex- 
quisite marble corridors. The cloister is 
Gothic, but Gothic in little. No awful 
solemnity reigns in these arches, but the 
builder displays a human, even a tricky, 
spirit, and seems to have played a little 


with his art, but without vulgarizing it, 
The walls are low, the arches looing, the 
columns slender to fragility, and the man 
who built here could have had no sym. 
pathy with the haughty Ximenez. Luck. 
ily, the cardinal did not see this cloister 
until after it was completed and had re. 
ceived the sanction of Isabella’s approval. 
No where else in Gothic art can one find 
such a graceful, bending of its stateliness, 
without loss of caste, to the small, the 
modest, the light. This Franciscan clois- 
ter is the child—the only child—of Gothic 
architecture. All other forms of it are 
austerely grown up. 

The restorer has been called into these 
cloisters, but they have done their work 
admirably, and there is not, as there 
would be in a damp climate, a painful 
contrast between the fresh marble and the 
old, that has changed but to a deep yel- 
low in four centuries. Besides, the copy- 
ist finds his work easy here, the prevailing 
character of the carving being susceptible 
of modern imitation. There issuch diver- 
sity of ornament between every pair of 
arches that if the sculptor lets his chisel 
work out any tracery of leaves, or fruit, 
or twining vines, or grotesque forms of 
men and animals, he can hardly go wrong. 

We entered the chapel not by the door, 
but by means of anarrow, dusty and dusky 
staircase, and a veritable hole in the wall, 
through which we crouched and stood on 
a hanging marble gallery overlooking the 
great nave. The church, notwithstand- 
ing much carving of badges, shields and 
inscriptions, is pitifully bare. It has but 
one altar, which stands at the western 
end, adorned with a handful of artificial 
flowers in common vases. . 

San Juan, however, is not responsible 
for its poverty in monuments. At one 
time as rich as Westminster, it has, more 
than any other Spanish church, suffered 
outrage and spoliation in times of war. 
Itself the outcome of a victory, it has 
sown the wind to reap the whirlwind. 
La Houssage was its last and worst 
despoiler, although he is said by some to 
have made an effort to save the chapel by 
giving over the cloister to the torch and 
sword of his soldiers. The Spaniards do 
not say this. With them he is in such 
bad odor that they do not hesitate to 
affirm he caused step ladders to be brought 
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into the church in order to reach and 
demolish a dado of angels’ heads carved 
round the walls, and swore like a fiend, 
because they were tooshort. These child- 
ren’s faces, encircling capitals and pillars, 
still smile at you with lovely lips and 
eyes, and it.is for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a good view of this unique decoration, 
the visitor is brought to inspect the chapel 
from the gallery. 

Leaving the convent we went a longa 
street that is more alley than street, and 
more like the rear of an Irishman’s cabin 
than either. It afforded difficult footing 
except where garbage and cinder heaps 
raised the declination of the hill to the 
level of the cottages. This way followed 
at a sife elevation the windings of the 
roaring Tagus, and conducted to the church 
of Santa Maria la Blanca, once a syna- 
gogue standing in what was anciently the 
Jews’ quarters. In front of their doors sat 
dark-hued women looking with a sad 
expression at their hair. At first we took 
them for daughters of Israel mourning by 
the waters of Babylon. A second look 
told us they were not Jewesses, and their 
hair-tearing was a penance ordered by 
necessity rather than sentiment. 

Santa Maria is a poor ghost, an atten- 
uated spirit of dismal whiteness projected 
against a black cave. The roof is blind, 
and light enters through the portal like a 
nervous girl ready to fly at the first mood 
of love. Five octagonal piers lift up 
horse shoe arches, and piers and arches are 
thickly whitewashed. A couch-shaped 
recess behind the high altar alone preserves 
the dazzling effects of color and fascinating 
elegancies of detail, which were the en- 
thusiasm of the Morisco twelfth century. 

The other synagogue Nuestra Sefiora 
del Transito where we went next, is better 
preserved. It is not so old and must 
always have been finer though not so 
distinctly Arabic in style. Light is ad- 
mitted inan agreeable manner by openings 
around the walls just beneath the splendid 
Artisonado roof—the latter being the 
crowning beauty of thistemple. The roof 
was undergoing repairs, and we brought 
away a clearer vision of scaffolding, piles 
of tie-beams, barrels of plaster, than of 
the product of the Moorish artisans. Not 
that the Spanish carpenters were at work ; 
they were not even pretending, but they 
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were about the premises and made them- 
selves sO prominent as to drive out of 
imagination, as their ancestors had done 
out of Spain, the turbaned craftsmen. 

Speaking as the crow flies, ruins of a 
palace built by Pedro the cruel lie near 
by the Paseo del Transito and we thought 
to improve the time by going alone to see 
them, that is to say, unaccompanied by 
the obliging Alexis who began to be too 
obliging for mere human nature. His 
untiring and exhuberant enthusiasm that 
went along rolling up adjectives and ex- 
clamations, like a snow ball, with every 
step of our progress, at last worried us so 
that we would have liked to give it a push 
down the slope into the Tagus and so be 
quit of it. Alexis had a formula that he 
used to point out the view, to direct:to a 
carved door, to lay before ashrine. This 
was ‘‘ plus magnifique ! plus pittoresque ! 
plus drole!’”’ In despair we wondered for 
which of our sins Alexis was the punish- 
ment. 

In a very small and dirty café of the 
Paseo we seated Alexis, and went out os- 
tensibly to wait for him, but really to lose 
him. The result was that we lost our- 
selves, as a cold gleam in Alexis’ eye had 
predicted. The route to Pedro’s palace 
was plain enough on the map; we had 
but*to follow the street called Taller del 
Moro, after a house reputed to be the 
most beautiful Moorish building in the 
city, until we reached the street called 
Santa Ursula. After that, a blind man 
could discover the ruined palace. So we 
said, while traversing the Ursula, with 
our eyes fixed on a large building at the 
end. Was this the ruins? No, our map 
marked it plainly as the convent of Saint 
Bartholomew. The same invaluable paper 
informed us that the walls behind the 
Bartholomew enclosed another convent, 
the Santa Isabel, behind which, in turn, 
stood the remains of Don Pedro’s palace. 
Forward, then, to cut through these sanc- 
tuaries of the Middle Ages, which still 
preserve a feeble life, to the. barbarism 
they ameliorated, which is dead. 

But the invaluable map did not picture 
how another street mysteriously joined the 
Ursula, and formed almost a complete 
circle. We made the discovery unaided, 
and wandered on, climbed steep acclivi- 
ties, descended into black lanes—meeting 
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now and then a shadowy figure that was 
swallowed up by the deeper gloom of a 
portal before we could interrogate it—and 
twice returned upon our steps, and twice 
stood before the thick wall of the convent 
of St. Bartholomew. 

We rang the convent bell three times, 
but nobody came, and again we dragged 
ourselves—hankering in secret for Alexis 
—along the unknown wynd, which con- 
tinues the Ursula. But this time we ob- 
served an arch-way, and taking our lives 
in our hand we plunged beneath it. A 
steep, narrow lane precipitated us on the 
Paseo del Transito. Sidling across, with 
an eye to Alexis in the café, and clamber- 
ing down the precipice, we rested on the 
grass-grown foundation of a bridge that 
has been washed away, and stared into the 
Tagus flowing beneath. 

It was late afterncon. Thesun, setting 
on the other side of the city, threw slant- 
ing, red reflections on the hills, that rose, 
like cannon balls one above the other, and 
left the river a sombre, inky stain. The 
first stars faintly twinkled in the sky. It 
was still. No sounds came from the city, 
and the Tagus at this point hushes its 
angry murmur. We were alone, yet we 
were surrounded as we had not been before 
that day. Gath, Roman, Arab and Chris- 
tian came down the bank and clamored 
in our éars the tale of how Toledo had 
fared at the hand of each. Recollections 
that the desolate streets could not evoke 
now flooded the spot that had seen all 
these conquerors but yielded to none, 
that had preserved inviolate its loyalty 
to nature. The city had kept a sullen 
silence when we asked it for memories. 
The barren rock, which had cast off the 
shackle of a bridge, teemed unsolicited 
with innumerable voices. 

As we listened, another voice sounded 
in our ears—the voice of Alexis. He 
stood by us, but we had not heard him 
descend. He assumed a taller stature. He 
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threw back his head and waved his hand 
toward the further shore. ‘‘Ah!’’ he ex 
claimed, ‘‘I felt that weareaffined. Tell 
me—without compliment—if we are not 
affined! Lacampagne! Lariviere! Ig 
meit ! We love them alike. Come, itis 
necessary that we go to dine.” 

Night hugged close the narrow ways 
throvgh which we followed our guide, but 
the sky, when we caught a glimpse of it 
between the sombre walls, was still rose. 
ate. More than ever the city seemed 
frozen, like that enchanted Eastern capi- 
tal peopled by stone inhabitants. Mor 
than ever the deserted streets resembled 
the melancholy aisles of an abandoned 
cemetery. .Sometimes turning a corner 
we would see the roof-line of a lofty 
palace, painted by the sun, but this only 
increased the superstitious shiver of the 
lower darkness. At length, when totally 
desoricute, as Alexis expressed it, we came 
out on an open place and stopped in as 
tonishment. Here it was still twilight— 
daylight even—and the cathedral, which 
we were Icoking at, was a conflagration 
ignited down to the portals. What sur 
prised us, however, was not so much the 
unexpected illumination, as the modem 
appearance of the facade. Square, heavy, 
and not particularly beautiful, the church 
might have been a fabric of our own cen- 
tury set down amid the undated buildings 
of Time. What could we think, we who 
had been wandering in the caves ot 
Eblis, to come upon something not un 
known, the like of which we had seen 
before ? 

Yet, as we continued gazing, the light 
ascended, fading as it went, until the 
triple crown on the northwest tower 
flickered like expiring sparks. The mir- 
age of contemporaneousness vanished, and 
the cathedral fell back into harmony with 
the surrounding tombs. ‘ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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itiss Jane’s Memorial Day. 


AY, missus, 
- please won't 
you give me 
some snow- 
balls—jest two 
or three ?” 

‘‘Dear me! 
I wonder how 
many more is 
comin’ here 
after flowers? 
I’ve pulled my 
poor snow-ball bush pretty nigh to pieces 
now for one an’ another ; an’ I had afew 
eatly pineys an’ I had to even pick ¢hem 
off for the Lewis girls. An’, now, what 
do you want of flowers ?”’ 

Miss Jane Smith looked the small ap- 
plicant over from head to feet as she 
asked the question. The boy stood meekly 
before her, and twisted the stems of some 
wild flowers round and round in his small 
brown hands. 

‘¢T wanted to take an’ put ’em on my 
ma’s grave out to the cemet’ry. She used 
to take a sight of notice of flowers, ye 
see; an’ everybody’s takin’ ’em.”’ 

‘‘IT know; but I can’t see no real good 
in it for my part. The Bible says that 
the dead don’t know nothin’ that goes on 
under the sun, so what pleasure is the 
flowers to ’em? It’s jest a fashion—an’ a 
troublesome one, too, if the posies have 
to be begged. They’d much better stay 
on their bushes, where livin’ folks can 
see em, ’cordin’ to my opinion. Say, do 
you know how to weed ?”’ 

‘*Yes’m ; a little—in gardin beds an’ 
sech.’’ 

‘*’Cause my onion-beds is a-sufferin’ 
for want of it since this last rain, an’ my 
arm is that lame I can’t do it myself. I'll 
pay you a little something, an’ it won’t 
be no harder work for you than trudgin’ 
out to the graveyard in the hot sun; so 
come along.”’ 

And little Jim choked down a rising 
sob, and followed the imperious lady down 
to her cherished garden. 

‘‘Now, mind you, don’t pull off the 
young onion tops, too. Boys is so care- 
less, all I’ve come acrost yet.’’ 
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BY LILLIAN GREY. 


‘‘Yes'm,’”’ said Jimmy; ‘I'll look 
out.” 

Miss Jane went back to the house, and, 
taking her mending-basket, sat down in a 
window where she could overlook her 
small gardener. He had taken off his 
jacket, and was on his knees at work, but 
trequently he raised his arm and brushed 
his shirt sleeve across his eyes. Some- 
way, that action troubled his employer, 
and, after the fashion of people who live 
much alone, she began to talk to herself. 

‘*T do b’lieve that boy is cryin’. Now, 
what under the sun ails him, I wonder? 
Mebbe he didn’t want to work after all, 
but I was s9 glad to git holt of somebody 
to do that weedin’. Can’t be he’s silly 
enough to cry about the flowers I wouldn’t 
give him; boys ain’t so tender-hearted as 
all that. Mebbe he’s ‘hungry. I guess 
I'll take him out a bite of something, an’ 
see what the matter is, for it kind o’ 
worries me. I'm all stirred up to-day, 
anyhow.” 

A few minutes later Jimmy was sur- 
prised by the offer of a cup of milk and a 
generous piece of cake. 

‘« Set down on the step here, little boy, 
an’ rest while you eat it. I don’t think 
I asked you your name, did I?” 

‘*No’m; but it’s James Lewis White.” 

‘‘White? That name sounds real fa- 
miliar, an’ yet I can’t think. Has your 
ma been dead a great while ?”’ 

«¢Only sence December. She was sick 
a long time ; she had consumption.” 

‘‘Oh, my! Why, I want to know if 
that poor sufferer was yourma? Why, I 
heard about her several times, an’ once 
I sent her some things. Why, I declare! 
She was a widow, they said, an’ no means. 
Was there any other children but you ?”’ 

‘¢No’m; there was Annie, but she died 
when I was real little—’fore pa died ; 
they’re buried way off over the river.”’ 

‘¢T want to know! But there, I hadn’t 
ought to make you talk about your troubles 
when you're tryin’ toeat. Ye see, livin’ 
out of the village as I do, I lose track of 
things. Where be you livin’ now?” 

‘With Mr. Brown’s folks; but I don’t 
want to keep on a-stayin’ there, ’cause 
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there’s a good many of ’em, an’—an’ they 
ain’t no call to have me. If I was only 
bigger I could git lots of places to work ; 
but I’m too little they all say, an’ Mr. 
Brown laughs an’ says I’ll grow ; he’s real 
good! I git errants to do, some, an’ take 
care of Pete—that’s the baby; he’s jest 
as cunnin’,”’ 

‘*T want toknow! Well, now you’re 
done eatin’, you finish that one bed, an’ 
can you come to-morrer an’ do the other ?”’ 

‘*Yes’m; I guess I kin; or I'll do it 
now.”’ 

‘*No; it won’t take no real hurt till 
then; an’ it ain’t too late for you to go 
on tothe cemetery. I ain’t seen nobody 
comin’ back yet, an’ I’ll have some 
flowers all ready for you against you git 
that bed done.”’ 

‘*Yes’m; I’ll be sure to come to- 
morrer for the other, an’ you’re awful 
good.” 

‘¢ Nonsense ! 
knows !’’ 

Jimmy knelt again to his work, but he 
did not have to draw his sleeve across his 
eyes any more, for they were clear and 
shining. His body was refreshed; his 
sore little heart was comforted, and hope 
and ambition revived. And, someway, 
Miss Jane felt better, and went about 
among her syringa bushes and flower- 
beds, picking here and there with more 
good-will than she had done before that 
morning. And when the boy’s work was 
done she set out a basin of water, soap, 
and towel for his use, and, giving him five 
cents and the lovely bouquet, watched him 
as, with fleet feet, he sped upthe road lead- 
ing to the cemetery on his loving errand. 

Miss Jane sat down to her work again, 
but her thoughts flew faster than did her 
needle. There were few of her kindred 
left. A long row of graves out in the 
hillside cemetery belonged to her. She 
sometimes went there on Sunday after- 
noons, and read the names and dates, and 
counted up the years since the sleepers 
fell asleep. She saw that the stones were 
kept upright, and the grass mowed several 
times each summer ; but not a blossoming 
bush or plant graced the spot. Where 
was the use? The dead know not any- 
thing. And yet to-day she felt dissatis- 
fied, as though she of all the village and 
country side had failed in having re- 


I ain’t no saint, mercy 








spect. Even little Jim, regardless of 
discouragement and dust, and noon-tide 
heat, was hurrying to lay his tribute above 
the dear dead mother, feeling in some 
unexplained way its fitness. 

After awhile the drum- beats broke into 
the stillness of Miss Jane’s musing. The 
soldiers were coming back. Each year 
there were fewer of them to go and come 
back. One after another went to stay; 
but they were not forgotten. Comrades 
were loyal, and the younger generations 















were not ungrateful ; and Memorial Day 
was the link that bound them into one 
common loving brotherhood. 

Then after the soldiers, came other peo- 
ple by twos and threes. Some tarried to 
rest a few moments on Miss Jane’s porch, 
and to crave a drink of the famous well, 
They told of the thrilling address, of the 
pathetic dirges, and of the profusion of 
floral tributes; and when they were gone 
on, their listener felt still less at ease in 
her mind. At last little Jim came by, 
and she beckoned him in and regaled him 
with another lunch. 

‘*Oh! it was jist lovely!’’ he said. 
Such lots of folks an’ flowers. Oh my! 
An’ a lady give me a tin can for my own 
self, an’ I filled it with water, an’ put my 
flowers in it so now they’ll keep a week, 
mebbe. I'll never forgit it of you givin’ 
me them snow-balls an’ all!’’ 

‘¢ There, there! that’s all right. I’m 
glad I did ; an’ now don’t forgit to come 
out here to-morrer. Like enough I'll 
want you all day for chores around. 

After he was gone the house seemed 
still more lonely. Even Rover, friend 
and protector though he was, failed to 
serve in place of human companionship. 
His mistress gave him a generous dinner. 
She fed the little clamorous chickens and 
gave the canary some fresh water. She 
finished her sewing, and tried in vain to 
take a nap; and then she wandered from 
room to room, but everything was in order 
and the house was, oh! how still and 
empty; for the people who used to talk 
and laugh in it, and tread its floors and 
pass in and out and up and down, now 
had their abode in narrow doorless houses, 
and had no more a ‘‘ part or lot in any- 
thing which is done under the sun.”’ 

At last, the restless lonely woman ex- 
claimed: ‘I'll just do it, anyhow!” 
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She put on her sun-bonnet, took her 
garden shears and a basket, and went out 
of doors. A cooling breeze had sprung up, 
tempering the unseasonable heat; and 
people were still going to and from the 
cemetery. 

Miss Jane cut cluster after cluster from 
the snow-ball bush, regardless of its rifled 
appearance, and the few peony buds which 
were just revealing their crimson hearts, 
lofty sprays of syringas and lovely pansy 
blossoms were also added to the basket. 

‘*T do believe there’s a few white lay- 
locks yet on the tree north side of the 
house; and I remember mother always 
set sech store by laylocks; and to think 
she ain’t had a one put over her all these 
years. Ah, well-a-day! I’ve said ’fore 
now that it was all of a piece with the 
heathen Chinee custom of puttin’ rice an’ 
fruits on the graves; but there! mebbe 
I've been the heathen, after all.’’ 

A little later, Miss Jane, leaving Rover 
to keep watch and ward, started with her 
flowers on her mile walk to the silent 
city. She found many visitors still there, 
and her steps were often arrested by the 
exquisite beauty of some floral design. It 
seemed that scarcely a mound had been 
forgotten ; some had only a small token, 
but even that was ‘‘in remembrance.”’ 
Here and there the fluttering of a tiny 
flag showed where the heroes of battles 
slept, and on all such mounds the blos- 
soms lay in sweet profusion. 





At last she reached her own plot. Six 
graves were in it, where lay her nearest of 
kin—grandmother, father and mother, 
brothers and sister. She went to the fountain 
for water, arranged her bowls and cups, 
and then, with trembling hands, divided 
her flowers; some for them all, but for 
the mother, latest buried and most dearly 
loved, the fair white lilacs and the heart’s- 
ease. One rose, her only one, a pale 
pink beauty, she placed above the little 
sister—the precious sister with laughing 
eyes and face like a flower, who, as the 
marble record shows, ‘‘ Departed this life, 
aged fifteen years.”’ 

Long the desolate woman sat there after 
her task was done, feeling somehow a lit- 
tle nearer to her lost ones, as if she had 
done them still another service after all 
these long years, and as if the tie between 
them had been somehow newly strength- 
ened. Then she thought of the future, 
of her loneliness and need, and then of 
little Jim, of his friendlessness and loy- 
alty to his dead mother, of his patience 
over the task she had given him, and his 
tears, and then the desire and resolve to 
blend their future lives and fortunes took 
form in her mind. So, comforted and with 
new hope and courage, she went home in 
the twilight, and the petals of the flowers 
freshened as the dew fell on them, and, 
seeing their beauty, the angels, who came 
down to watch the graves at night, smiled 
tenderly. 
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“As Long as the Sapphire Shines.” 


BY LILIAN A. NORTH. 


Ill, 


T was late. The 
household had 
all retired to 
sleep after the 
Strange and 
unfortunate 
events of the 
day. Laura’s 
SOrrOW was 
made public 
property, even 
among the 
domestics, and that thought had added 
toher grief. Her father, on acquaintance 
with her trouble, had denounced Sydney 
in angry terms, and sought an interview. 
But still the library door was closed and 
locked, and at last, at his daughter’s plead- 
ing, he decided to let matters rest as they 
were till morning. And they had all 
sought sleep and rest, but she. _ 

The house was dark and quiet as she 
crept from her room and softly descended 
the stairs. She was cold from fatigue and 
watching, and the thought of the dead 
woman lying in the housekeeper’s room 
made her shudder. But timidity was not 
of her nature, and she proceeded on her 
errand—an errant that silence and lonely 
thought had made determination. She 
had denounced him, they all had de- 
nounced him; her father, too. None 
thought of excuse or plea on his behalf, 
or showed one spark of pity for his sudden 
downfall. This wholesale condemnation 
was more than she could bear. Alone 
she had done battle with herself, and then 
finding all the rest of her world against 
him, had gone over to his side again. She 
was going to him now through the dark 
corridors, still in her white robes—an 
angel of mercy. She was going to tell 
him that through all her love was stronger 
than her better judgment, and if it pleased 
him to forget her hasty words, she would 
follow him faithfully through life, and be 
content with what Fate bestowed, at his 
side. But the door was locked from the 
hall. She retraced her steps and en- 





tered the dim drawing-room. There was 
a door leading from it to the library, 
Perhaps he had not thought to secure 
that, too. It proved as she surmised, 
This door yielded to her touch, and she 
entered. The room, like all the rest, was 
in darkness. With trembling fingers she 
produced a light. The gas-jets glared 
forth one by one as she lit them, and 
drove the gloom from every corner. But 
where was Ae? Where, the lover for 
whom she was prepared to brave all cen- 
sure, all disgrace, and cling to till life’s 
end. As her frightened eyes traveled, 
she saw a white note on a table before 
her, and with fear at her heart-strings took 
itup. It was addressed to herself, and ran: 

‘¢ The living disgraced are forever dis- 
graced. ‘Tongues run not so fast of, and 
hearts involuntarily deal some measure of 
compassion for, the dead.”’ 

With the paper crushed in her hand 
she sank into a chair, and kept vigil the 
night through, with regret and remorse 
battling in her heart, and a cold chill of 
dread enveloping her whole being. 

In the morning Miss Lane found herstill 
seated thus, the pallor of death on her fea- 
tures, and an unutterable agony in her eyes, 

‘¢ Is that you, Amy?”’ she asked, wearily 
passing her hand across her brow. 

Her friend started at the dull tone. 
‘¢ They have found him, Laura,”’ she said, 
gently. ‘‘ He died last night by his own 
hand, out there in the snow. My dear, 
my dear, how my heart aches for you!” 

Miss Hastings smiled. ‘I knew he 
was dead. They are both dead now. 
Tell father it is my wish that divided 
though they were in life, they shall be 
united in death.” She smiled again at 
her friend’s undisguised grief, and passed 
her hand once more across her brow. 
The day was advancing, the rays of dawn 
touched her golden head, and in the 
morning light the sapphire shone. 


IV. 


‘¢Laura,” said her father, gently, the 
evening of the day they embarked for 
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Europe, ‘it is my wish that you stick to 
the decks as faithfully as possible through 
the voyage. If the sea air and salt spray 
do not bring the hue of health back to 
our face, dear, I shall be in despair.” 

‘‘It matters not very much, father. I 
am too young and strong to die of—of—”’ 
She did not finish the sentence. Her 
tone, which had been of intense bitterness, 
sank to a whisper sadder than tears, and, 
her father leaving the cabin hastily, the 
rest remained unsaid. 

At six, when the brilliant saloon was 
litup, and the boat’s company were gradu- 
ally strolling in to dinner, he went to her 
room again. ‘My dear, I have a sur- 
prise for you.”’ 

She looked up a little wearily, with a 
shade of annoyance visible. How un- 
ceasingly he strove to interest her, but no 
surprise, pleasure, or otherwise had power 
to arouse her fromthe lethargy which had 
fallen upon her—a lethargy that was at 
once fatal to her youth, her beauty, and 
even to the life current that flowed within 
her veins. 

‘“‘A delightful surprise to me,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Hastings. ‘‘Who do you 
thik is aboard? And to think I have 
only just found it out! Think, Laura! 
Some one we have not seen for two, nay 
three years. Arthur Leighton!” 

He expected a smile of remembrance 
at least from her at that name, but she 
only said in the same weary voice, ‘‘ Is 
he? It is fortunate for you, father. You 
always enjoyed his company.” 

‘¢ But,” said her listener, his calmness 
deserting him, ‘‘ is it not fortunate for us 
both? I want you to enjoy his com- 
pany, too. Are you not coming todinner?” 

There was more than a trace of impa- 
tience in Miss Hastings’ brown eyes as 
she heard him. 

‘‘Dinner? No, I thank you. Present 
my remembrances to Mr. Leighton, if 
he inquires. I shall doubtless have the 
pleasure of meeting him during the voy- 
age.’”’ Her tone was cold and studied. 
She might have been talking to Leighton 


” 


years agone. It was that voice that had, 


brought him despair. 

Her father sighed, bowed his gray head 
over her, and touched her brow with his 
lips. ‘‘ If you are tired, rest. I will not 
disturb you again to-night. Sleep well.” 
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He went, but her thoughts went with 
him. She remembered the quiet, grave 
manners of Leighton, his lack of polish, 
his boring love for herself, and the sen- 
sitiveness in him that at times made him 
appear little more than an overgrown boy. 
Contrasted with this came the memory of 
a grace unequaled, a romantic passion- 
breathing temperament, a beauty no man’s 
face would wear to her again. For his 
trouble she disdained him, and was hard 
and unforgiving to his very human weak- 
ness. He had revolted at life without 
her, had gone out into the desolate waste 
of snow and plunged a dagger into his 
heart to still forever its wild impulsive 
throbbings and awake a breath of pity in 
his sweetheart’s breast. That time had 
passed, but her regret was ceaseless. 
Beautiful, admired, courted, she cared 
for naught. She had even wished that 
she might still her own heart forever, 
when the gnawing pangs of remorse be- 
came too great to bear. ‘‘ But the young 
and strong do not die of a broken heart,” 
she would say to her father suddenly at 
times.’’ ‘* Sorrow feeds the tissues in its 
own weary way.’’ But he did not reason 
so with her white face before him. 

‘¢ Your daughter will not join us at din- 
ner,’’ said Leighton, as he caught sight 
of Mr. Hastings returning to the saloon 
alone. 

“T cannot persuade her,’ he said, 
drearily. ‘‘My young friend, help me. 
Do something to arouse her, or I feel 
within myself I shall soon be childless. 
She has no interest in life. How can she 
live ?”’ 

The dark-blue eyes of the inventor be- 
came dim as he listened. He was young, 
strong, had wealth and talent, which told 
its tale the world around, had friends and 
sympathizers and admirers at his feet, yet 
he was as powerless as a beggar in the 
street to aid his friend. In him still 
burned an unquenched, unquenchable 
flame, but what was that to a woman who 
had always treated him to little better 
than contempt, and whose heart, according 
to the voice of rumor, was buried in a 
suicide’s grave ? 

‘¢Arthur,’’ said the elder man, earnestly 
and regretfully, ‘‘ if she had only loved 
you! My friend, make an effort for my 
sake, for her sake! If you cannot make 
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her love you, kindle her jealousy—any- 
thing—anything to arouse her, or some 
night I shall go in to bid her good-night 
and find she has bidden usall a last good- 
night.” 

A dull, red flush rose to the brow of his 
companion, and under the heavy bronze 
mustache the firm mouth trembled. 

Laura absented herself as much as pos- 
sible from the passengers, walked the 
decks in the day a solitary figure, by her 
own wish without escort, with her fine 
face raised a little proudly to the fresh 
sea air, and her brown eyes looking wist- 
fully beyond it all—the sea—the horizon 
—into endless mystery. 

There was an actress on board. She 
was young, gifted, and endowed by nature 
with a piquant face and an irresistible man- 
ner that attested her right to ‘‘ the land 
of the brave and the free.” Few tried to 
resist her overtures, and those few failed. 
She approached the lonely figure on the 
upper deck one morning and exerted her 
charms to the utmost to please. 

When she left her and joined a gentle- 
man in his promenade, she was heard to 
say: ‘*Whoisshe? What has she ex- 
perienced that is so dreadful? I remem- 
ber once rehearsing in the open air. I 
tried to captivate a great big looming 
rock for want of a better tool. My 
honeyed phrases left my lips laden with 
life and warmth. They struck a cold, 
irresponsive surface, and reverberated in 
frozen echoes that hurt my soul and 
checked my desire to play the part again. 
She is like that rock to me. She has 
been buried in our late blizzard, and is 
frozen still.’’ 

‘*It was a hazarded, impulsive remark, 
but given with strength and force of tone. 
The sense of the words reached the ear of 
Miss Hastings. ‘‘ That cruel snow,’’ she 
murmured. ‘It was myself—my real 
self that was buried in the blizzard white- 
ness after all.’’ A cold tremor seized 
her. She caught at the deck rail for 

support. 

‘« The sea is very rough, Miss Hastings. 
May I presume on past acquaintance ?’’ 

Asickening, giddy feeling had succeeded 
the cold that swept over her. She turned 
and caught hastily at the extended arm, 
neither knowing nor caring whose it was. 
The voice seemed familiar, but a blind- 
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ness curtained her upraised eyes, and she | 


saw only a white wilderness, a woman’s 
wretched form sunk in a drift, and then 


the person of her lover outlined against — 


the glistening water with a dagger buried 
to the hilt in his breast. Again she shud- 
dered. 

Leighton’s blue eyes, with pain for her 
in their depths, looked away out to sea, 
and his heart beat with a sympathy his 
tongue refused to tell. He had heard the 
thoughtless words that had unnerved her, 
and, amiable though he was, could have 
longed for the opportunity to vent his 
pain and displeasure in some measure of 
retaliation on the speaker. 

But Miss Hastings soon recovered her 
usual calm impassivity, and with a cour- 
teous acknowledgment on her lips, looked 
at her escort for the first time. 

Despite her kind and graceful words, 
Leighton felt the timidity of a very boy 
beneath her glance, but happily he had 
lost the trick of writing his emotions on 
his face, and his eyes were looking atten- 
tively seaward. He seemed to his com- 
panion to have aged almost ten years 
since she last saw him, and the change 
gave to him just that sufficient self-cOhfi- 
dence and pride of bearing she had so 
missed and deplored time back. He had 
improved—indeed, he was sochanged she 
would scarce have known him, had she not 
been prepared to encounter him on board. 

She spoke somewhat of her mind to 
him now, as with a little sigh, she turned 
her face away. ‘I find you changed, 
Mr. Leighton, and yet—and yet—I have 
lived a life-time since —’”’ 

He turned his fine eyes on her with a 
sympathetic comprehension in _ their 
glance, and she felt instinctively that she 
had no need to finish the sentence. ‘I 
have lived a life-time, too, Miss Hastings.” 
That was all he said, but he glanced at 
the white, ungloved hand that lay upon 
his arm, and a smile that was radiant 
overspread his face as his eyes caught the 
glow of a sapphire’ that still encircled the 
slim finger whereon he had placed it, and 
begged through weal or woe to have it 
remain, She wore it still, and he was 
napey- 1 deanna 

Laura saw his happiness; it was so 
bright, so vivid, so palpable that almost 
unconsciously to herself, some of the old 
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disdain for his very candor awoke within 
her. Her manner changed. He felt the 
change, and his heart ached within him, 
as her old indifference to his company 
made itself apparent. 

Once and once only had he touched her, 
then but a moment, and the half-gracious 
acceptance of his homage and his ring 
had only been due to a fit of pique. The 
sapphire he had bade her keep, his hom- 
age even under the cruel heel of her dis- 
dain was so much hers he could not re-dis- 

of it. But he felt no bitterness, since 
her disdain was more welcome than 
another woman’ssmile. He accompanied 
her to the door of her state-room, and 
bowed his farewell. She smiled indul- 
gently, but did not offer him her hand. 

Two or three days succeeded this, and 
no word passed between them, save when 
one night she had insisted on sitting upon 
deck to watch the phosphorescent gleam 
upon the water. She was by choice alone. 
He watched her from a distance, and 
noted with pain the sad dreariness which 
filled her brown eyes. Once sheshivered 
slightly, and he had hurriedly placed his 
deck rug at her disposal. She smiled her 
thanks with her eyes directed still towards 
the sea, and he strode away. For the 
first time he was half angry at his own 
enslaving affection for her. But still he 
lingered near, until the quiet figure rose 
listlessly and went below. 

The next morning broke on a boister- 
ous sea. Leighton, with his natural ro- 
bust health, felt himself half-relieved of 
his previous night’s bitterness, by the 
objectionable game of pitch and toss the 
Atlantic steamer played. 

The American actress found him pacing 
the upper deck with enjoyment, and fill- 
ing his lungs from the fresh sea breeze. 

‘¢You exhibit not a little native selfish- 
ness, Mr Leighton,”’ she called out to 
him, swaying gracefully, if dangerously, 
on the top of the gang-way stairs. ‘I 
thought from your manner it must be invi- 
ting up here, and now I can hardly stand.” 

It was impossible to resist such an ap- 
peal, accompanied, as it was, by her fas- 
cinating smile. He gave her his arm, 
and they promenaded together. 

His companion was witty, charming, 
and well versed in character reading, and 
could use her clever art to real advantage 
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with all. One only on the boat had she 
failed to charm—Miss Hastings. She — 
was annoyed, and the next best thing was 
to subjugate Leighton. She had noticed 
his unfailing attention to the woman who 
had treated her coldly, and she wanted 
a little amusement and vengeance, too. 
To make her feel jealous was the best 
idea that presented itself, and thus her 
overtures to Arthur Leighton. She did 
not at all intend to flirt, having no par- 
ticular admiration for his ‘‘style,’’ as she 
termed it, but she certainly had the fac- 
ulty of making herself a pleasant compan- 
ion. Leighton relaxed in her presence 
insensibly, and caught himself laughing 
and smiling at her gay, good humor, often 
enough to surprise himself. The boat 
rocked dangerously in the heavy sea, and 
the foaming waves threw showers of spray 
upon the steamer’s decks. But they both 
appeared to enjoy braving the roughness, 
and laughed and chatted gayly on. 

A graceful but perhaps too slim a figure, 
that grew slimmer day by day, though 
the proud head was always finely poised, 
the complexion fresh and the eyes lus- 
trous as of old, appeared at the head of. 
the gang-way stairs. 

Leighton and his companion did not 
perceive her. 

She glanced a little coldly at them, 
though why it annoyed her to see them 
together she could not define. Steadying 
herself till the boat righted she stepped 
up on to the deck, and at that instant a 
heavy shower of spray washed over where 
she stood, and threw her suddenly and 
violently full length upon the deck. 

Leighton, turning with his companion 
at the instant, noted with alarm Laura’s 
fall, and hastily excusing himself, hurried 
to her assistance. 

She had risen with difficulty, but was 
too thoroughly drenched to be able to 
walk. The violence of the fall had thrown 
back her hood, and unloosed her golden 
hair. Standing there with her wet dra- 
peries clinging tightly to her form, she 
might have been taken for a mermaid. 

The actress, not a little amused at her 
evident embarrassment, surveyed her with 
unfeigned admiration. ‘‘If one could 
only make up like that !’’ she sighed. 

Miss Hastings’ brown eyes flashed on 
Leighton, as he had never believed they 
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could flash, and she waved him impe- 
riously away, with a flush on her cheek, 
and half-veiled scorn about her lips. 

He fell back, stung to the quick. A 
sailor ran forward to the lady’s aid and 
he watched, with a passionate bitterness 
that almost unmanned him, the strong 
active fellow raise the wet form easily in 
his arms and carry her below. 

The companion of his promenade, 
more than half satisfied with the result of 
her overtures, and reading very nearly the 
exact state of things with her naturally quick 
perception, called him back to her side. 

He obeyed, but rather unwillingly. 
‘Oh! I only want to say,’’ she told 
him in her frank, and scarcely elegant 
way, ‘‘that if you are foolish enough to 
think you will win a woman’s affection by 
making yourself cheap to her, there is no 
hope for you thisside the grave. Women 
only admire virtue in heaven.’’ Then, 
with her charming smile, she, too, left 
him, though she might as well have 
stayed for all the comfort there was to 
him in being alone. His Nemesis wou/d 
follow him it seemed, and though she 
loved him not, nor ever would, yet still 
she was of his life and in it, too entirely 
for him to escape her. 

Miss Hastings, filled with emotions she 
could hardly define, angry with herself 
for being seen by others in her uncom- 
fortable plight, and mortified beyond all 
calm, felt for the first time since years 
her listlessness desert her. She had her 
wet clothes removed, and substituted a 
warm dressing-gown. Scarcely was she 
thus robed when a knock came at her 
cabin door. 

‘¢Mr, Leighton hopes you have sus- 
tained no more than temporary incon- 
venience, and asks if he may be received 
4 moment,’’ said her maid. 

‘«¢ Express my thanks to thegentleman,”’ 
said her mistress, in the tone she would 
have used regarding a stranger; but tell 
him there is decidedly no need _ for 
apprehension, as I shall sustain no injury. 
To-morrow, though, will be much more 
convenient for visits of condolence.”’ 

Every word was cold, precise, nay 
almost insolent. Arthur heard her 
through the closed door, and merely gave 
a significant gesture to the maid whenshe 
appeared. 
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Laura herself was hurt. Her pride was 


humbled, andthe pain of her mortification — 


was keen. For the first time since the sad 
misfortune that came to her beneath her 
father’s very roof she was deeply moved, 
yet anger was the uppermost feeling in her 
breast. ‘Towards evening she dismissed 
her maid and threw herself disconsolately 
upon the lounge. With the dusk a blaze of 
electric light suddently glared into her 
state-room, and lifting her hand mechani- 
cally, asthough toshutit out, hereyecaught 
the glow of the sapphire, She watched 
the brilliant light for a moment. It 
moved her to strange emotions, and 
suddenly burying her face in the cushions 
of the lounge she gave vent to a little sob. 


V. 


There was a limit even to Leighton’s 
endurance, and Laura felt, with a growing 
sense of mortification and annoyance, 
that she had reached it, when the next 
day he passed her on the deck with acold 
bow. The American actress was on his 
arm. ‘‘ After all,’’ she thought ‘‘I have 
donehimtoomuch credit. He is not proof 
against that woman’s charms.’”’ She 
passed on, her head raised more proudly 
than before, but with a stifling sensation 
at her heart that was new to her. The 
ocean was not beautiful that day ; the decks 
were tiresome ; the disagreeable smell of 
tar tainted the air, and the poorsick people 
who could not pay for even the poor 
comforts of a first-class passage lay about 
disconsolately in groups. Her father 
found herout, and started tosee her pale, 
nervous, and hardly able to walk the 
decks without aid. 

‘« My dear, what is it ?’’ he questioned, 
tenderly. ‘‘Have I neglected you ?” 

‘¢QOh, father, when will this dreadful 
voyage end ?”’ 

‘* But, Laura, we have only been five 
days at sea. It may be nine before we 
land.”’ 

She sighed. ‘‘ Take me below, please.” 

He obeyed her, and after finding her a 
comfortable seat in the saloon, said. 
‘‘Now, cheer up, my dear. I will send 
Leighton down to talk to you.. He can 
dispel your ennui so much better than I.” 

‘¢Oh, pray, pray don’t let me ever see 
him again,” she cried. ‘* It is to escape 
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him that I wish the voyage over. I hate 
him! stay with me father, I want only 
you ! you are my all since Amy’s marriage.” 

The following day was the stormiest of 
the passage. But few ladies were on deck. 

About the middle of the day, the cabin 
grew insufferable, and Miss Hastings 
yentured to the top of the gangway to look 
out. Theship was pitching horribly, and 
she clung tightly to the balustrade for 
support. A shadow fell across the deck 
in front. She looked up, and saw 
Leighton above her. He bowed, and 
made a movement as though to pass on, 
then turned abruptly and addressed her: 

‘You seem afraid of me. You cannot 
think I am so little of a gentleman, as see- 
ing your wishes, not torespectthem. Pray 
do not avoid others on my account. I as- 
sure you, I shall not seek to approach you.” 

She wanted to answer, but her voice 
deserted her. She bent her head, and 
he moved away to join the actress. 

Eight bells sounded the luncheon hour. 
Miss Hastings went below again, but not 
to the table. Her attendant followed her 
with a tray of refreshments, but she re- 
fused to open her room door. 

What had it come to? She wondered 
to herself. Was she jealous of the atten- 
tions of the man she had held in such 


’ light and contemptuous favor? Impos- 


sible! What did it signify if he gave his 
arm to adozen actresses? She did not 
care for him. She Jooked angrily at the 
lovely sapphire in his ring, and drew it 
off her finger, then impatiently slipped 
iton again. What had the ring done? 
It signified nothing, and it had been to 
her almost like a friend. He would never 
know whether it was on or off. 

The afternoon wore on, and the storm 
did not abate, it grew dark early. She 
wondered why the attendants did not light 
up. True it was early, but then it was 
dark. She opened her door, and went 
out to find a stewart. ‘The saloon was 
deserted. She went back to her room, 
threw a warm wrap about her, and went 
up deck. Despite the storm the passen- 
gers were all above. They seemed ex- 
cited. She addressed a gentleman near her. 

‘‘A man washed overboard, ma’am. 
They are about to lower a beat for him, 
but it is doubtful if he will live in that 
sea till their aid can reach him.”’ 
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At that moment, the crowd separated, 
and she saw Leighton coming towards her. 

‘‘Miss Hastings, this is is no place for 
you. They will do all they can. Let 
me see you below.’”’ His tone was almost 
authoritative, but she did not heed it. 
She even forgot that according to all 
past rules and formulas she ought to say 
something chilling and severe in answer, 

All she did, was to cry out: ‘‘Oh, poor 
fellow! Can nothing be done to save 
him. Ah, do make the attempt!” 

Their eyes met, but only for an instant. 
She was a little frightened at the expres- 
sion in his, but unable to guess his mean- 
ing, till with a rapid movement he divested 
himself of his heavy ulster, and seizing 
two life buoys ran to the ship’s side. 

A sailor took him roughly by the arm. 
‘¢Sir, no one can live more than five 
minutes in that sea. Is not the loss of 
one life enough?’’ He shook him off, 
jumped over the railing and then fell. 

Laura heard the sound of a dull splash 
as he struck the waves; her brain reeled 
and her heart grew sick. What had she 
done? Sent him to his death, and as 
one other had done, he had gone to meet 
it without a murmur, or so much as a 
word of warning. In the bitter humility 
and pain of the moment, she read her 
own heart aright. But he had left her 
believing in her pride, her coldness, and. 
her cruel indifference, and she had only 
herself to blame. 

She moved unsteadily to a retired cor- 
ner of the deck, and sank down unable 
to support herself upright. It seemed an 
interminable time, while her anxious eyes 
were strained on the spot in the wild dark 
waters where he sank. At last the boat 
was lowered, she heard the sailors shout. 
Then her eyes closed, and refused to see 
more, her limbs trembled and she lost 
consciousness. 

She was aroused by the sound of voices 
near her. Her slowly awakening senses 
strove to grasp the meaning of the words. 

‘“‘A miraculous escape! In all my 
tours never heard of such. Both saved ! 
What a brave fellow! What’s his name? 
Leighton ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. By jove! I feel a little jealous 
of his good fortune. I would give much 
to have a little speech from the lips of the 
American actress. She’s a fine little: 
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woman, and doing her best at hero-wor- 
ship. He might do much worse than 
make a fitting ending to the incident, and 
ask her to be his.” 

Then suddenly she became aware of 
whom they talked, and what had brought 
her there. Soshe had been unconscious 
during the rescue, had not been near to 
do so much as smile, when she herself, 
had sent him to the very gates of death. 
But doubtless his friend of days past, the 
actress, had filled the want well. Others 
had talked of her in connection with him 
beside herself. 

None thought of her, in lauding his 
bravery. Well, it was but natural. She 
would not intrude. They would not 
miss her. Almost she wished she herself 
might fall overboard, and that none might 
know or try to save her. Now that she 
loved him with all her being, he had given 
his love to some one else. She could not 
blame him, only she wished that either 
she might die or hide herself forever 
from him. 

Not even the ship’s crew saw her where 
she sat, crouched behind a line-post in the 
bow of the vessel. She had no wish to 
stir, even when the night shades fell. It 
was growing cold. She shivered a little 
now and then, but made no other sign. 
The sea was growing calm again. She 
rose and moved a little from her shelter, 
to lean over the ship’s rail, and watch the 
waves. They did not look so cruel after 
all. One little movement in their direc- 


tion, and she could so easily lose her 


balance, and go over without creating 
suspicion or attraction. She looked again. 
She thought of her father. Her heart 
smote her, and the slow tears began to fall. 

‘Laura! My soul! What are you 
doing?’’ The words were uttered pas- 
sionately, without thought, and a man’s 
strong arms were thrown about her where 
she stood. 

‘¢ For the sake of Heaven, Miss Hast-' 
ings do not cause us such anxiety again. 
1 tried to drown myself at your bidding. 
I tossed the man into their boat, and went 
down myself, but the waves threw me up 
again, and they dragged mein. Forgive 
me. I know not what I say, or do, but let 
me see you safely by your father’s side, 
and I will go away.”’ 

** Do not go away, I want you, too.” 


His face grew set. 
you may never feel what I feel. Do not 
make sport of me. I will try again some- 
time when—when none are near.”’ 

Her head reeled, and her knees trem- 
bled. She fell at his feet. ‘‘Oh! God! 
Is it then too late, this love of mine, that 
is stronger than any that I have yet felt? 
So be it. But hear me first. At last I 
love you better than I ever loved aught 
before. When I heard you touch the 
waves, my heart spoke, and I knew your 
death would kill my last chance of earthly 
happiness. I think I must have fainted, 
for I did not know aught till just now, 
Good-bye! Whatever fate be mine, yours 
should be a happy one. I hope your— 
your actress will always love you! ”’ 

He stood looking down on her in won- 
der, and then as she proceeded a great 
tremor of joy seized him. He gathered 
her passionately to his heart. ‘At last! 
At last, my darling, you are mine! For 
this moment’s joy I give you all my life to 
do with as you will. You cannot know 
how I have loved you, but my devotion 
shall help to make you understand.” 

‘¢ But, my life, are you sure this is not 
a passing pity for my misery?’’ and he 
half released her. 

‘¢Do not leave me,”’ she murmured 
half-afraid. ‘‘I—I have suffered more 
than I can tell here—alone.”’ 

He strained her to his breast again, 
and slowly one by one the great tear drops 
fell upon her bright hair. ‘* Forgive 
me,’’ he murmured, with emotion. ‘It 
is so strange to be loved.”’ 

She gave him her hand, and as once 
before he pressed it to his beating heart. 
‘*My darling,—mine,’’ he murmured 
again, as though, it were hard to realize. 
‘¢ But tell me, though you could not re- 
turn it, you always believed in my love.” 

‘¢ As long as the sapphire shines,’’’ she 
quoted, gently. 

‘*You have always worn it then, my 
love! ‘‘ They say ‘happiness is seldom 
where it is sought,’ but when it is, there is 
no happiness to compare with it.’’ He 
took her hand again, tenderly, lovingly 
within his own, and in the star glow, and 
the ship’s lights, on the deserted deck, 
the sapphire shone. 


[THE END. ] 
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The Mission of a Rose. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 





PRETTY and fashionably 
dressed young 
girl was walk- 
in down Broad- 
way. She had 
lifted the tiny 
memorandum 
tablets that 
hung amid a 
mass of other 
“\ silver trinkets 
a} from her chate- 
® laine, and was 
y glancing care- 
lessly at their list of errands. 
+ “I willorder the flowers jrs¢’’, she 
thought, ‘‘ and then go to the dressmaker’s 
about my new dress, and stop at Daly’s 
for the tickets on my way up town ; and 
if I hurry I will just have time to run in 
and see Anna for a few minutes before 
luncheon. . I am dying to see her new 
ball dress just from Paris—I wonder if it 
is really any prettier than mine.”’ 
She soon came to the florist’s, where she 


- left the order for cut flowers to fill the 


vases and centre piece, and for a bunch of 
orchids of a certain delicate tint to match 
the dress she was to wear at the opera 
that evening. 

As she turned to leave the store the 
man handed her a beautiful half blown 
white rose; she took it carelessly and 
hardly noticed it until she had gone at 
least a block. Then glancing down she 
saw that its dewy leaves were staining her 
delicate gloves. It would certainly spoil 
them—and her pearl gray dress as well, 
if she should attempt to fasten it on her 
breast. Why had she taken it when she 
really did not want the flower at all ? 

Just in front of her was a little ragged 
beggar boy, and as she passed him she 
dropped the rose into his empty basket— 
well pleased to be rid of it,and not even look- 
ing back to see if he had noticed it or not. 

But the child had seen the beautiful 
rose, and he stopped and gazed down at 
it in speechless amazement ; and then he 
stood looking after the dainty gray-clad 
figure until she was out of sight. 


‘¢My eye! ‘‘he said at last, ‘‘I never 
seen sech a flower afore—she were a daisy 
to gimme it!’’ He took it up in his 
small grimy hand and was looking at it 
in delight, when a newsboy—only a little 
bigger than himself—passed by. 

‘‘ Hello Joe, been buyin’ a bokay to 
send yer gal?” heasked, with a grin, but 
for once Joe let his companion’s wit pass 
by unnoticed, for this was something too 
strange and beautiful to be turned into a 


joke. 


But the long day’s round of begging 
from house to house still lay before him, 
and he knew that a beating awaited him 
if he should return with his basket unfilled, 
so firmly grasping his beautiful rose he 
started to run across Broadway and find 
his way into the side street. 

At that very moment a heavy beer 
wagon, drawn by two powerful horses that 
had become unmanageable, dashed around 
the corner ; Joe saw them coming and 
dodged with his usual coolness, but the 


. mud was slippery, and somehow he lost 


his footing, and in less than an instant he 
was under the horse’s feet. . . . . 

He was taken to’the hospital and there 
he lay insensible, with his rose still lodsely 
held in one small nerveless hand. 

‘¢ Fatally hurt,’’ the physician said, 
‘she will only live a few hours. But if 
he comes out of this unconscious state he 
will not suffer—he is paralyzed from the 
chest down—”’ 

After awhile Joe’s eyes opened again 
and he saw he was in astrange white room, 
and a lady stood looking at him. He 
tried to move, but found that he could 
not, ‘* Wat’s the matter wif me ?”’ heasked. 

‘¢ Poor child—you were run over,” the 
lady said. 

‘¢Oh, I blieve I rermember—them beer 
drivers has no bizniz to run over folks so 
reckless! Were he arrested ?”’ 

‘<I do not know,’’ she answered, sitting 
down beside him. ‘‘ Does it hurt you to 
talk—are you in pain?” 

‘¢ It’s queer like. I aint got no feelin’ 
left. Why can’t I move—wot’s the mat- 
ter any way?”’ 
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** Poor little fellow, you are very badly 
hurt. Tell me your name, and where 
your mother and father live, and I will 
send for them to ccme and see you.”’ 

‘*I’m Joe, and I ain’t got no mother 
and father—there’s no one but gran, the 
ole woman I begs for. I don’t want to 
see her—I don’t de/ong to her anyhow. 
Say, where’s my basket? Gran’ll think 
I’ve gone off and stole it. I tole her I 
would some day,’’ and little Joe began to 
laugh. © 

“Joe,” said the lady, ‘‘ have you ever 
heard of your Father in Heaven ?”’ 

‘*No you don’t,’”’ said Joe, ‘‘I aint 
got no father anywheres, and I’m glad 
on’t. Father’s aint no gcod but to kick 
and cuff the boys, an’ we’re better off 
widout ’em.”’ 

‘* But don’t you know anything about 
God?” 

‘« That’s our swear word ; it aint good 
for nothin’ else—’’ 

Tears came into the lady’s eyes. What 
should she say to touch him; the time 
was oh, so short, and little Joe so ignorant 
of all that was beautiful or good. 

‘« Tell me,”’ she said, gently, ‘‘ Is there 
not any one that you /ove ?”’ 

He laughed again, his strange unmirth- 
ful little laugh. 

‘*Love? Say, wot’s it like? I don’t 
know nuthin’ about bein’ soft, we fellers 
has to take some awful hard knocks, an’ 
we wouldn’t stand much chance if we 
wasn’t pretty tough. Wots comin over 
me now, wot makes me feel so queer ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, my child, you are going fast.’’ 

‘¢ Wot, I ain’t goin’ off the hooks, am 
I?” he asked, amazed. 

‘¢ Yes, little Joe, you are dying.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m beat !’’ said Joe. 

She bent over him, and for the first 
time she saw the rcse in his poor hand. 

‘“‘Are you so fond of flowers?”’ she 
asked. 

His face lighted suddenly. ‘‘ You jist 
bet! Ain’t ita daisy? She were a brick 
to gimme it. I didn’t lose it, did 1?” 

‘*No, here it is in your hand.” 

««She were a brick ; ’’ he repeated softly. 

‘¢ Who gave it to you, Jce?’” 

‘« Why, the flower lady, she put it in me 
basket when I wasn’t lockin’, she were a 
trump ! I never had one afore,” he added. 
“I tried to hock some onct, but the ccp 


were too many for me,”’ and he laughed 


again. 


She was listening sadly, when a sudden : 


thought came to her, ‘‘ Now Heaven bleg 
the flower lady, and teach her to drop 
more roses for these poor children alon 

life’s stony way ! 
shown me how to reach this dying boy.” 

‘¢Jce, how would you like to gotoa 
beautiful country where there is green 
grass and—”’ 

‘*Like in the Parks,” ‘keep off the 
grass ?’’’ he inquired. 

‘* No, not like that, for in the country 
that I mean there are no such signs to 
keep you out, but there are trees and 
rivers—’’ 

‘‘T knowed a feller wot went there 
onct,—them fresh air chaps sent him fer 
two weeks. J/ never had no chance to 
go,”’ he added, mournfully. 

‘‘And there are beautiful flowers,” she 
continued. 

‘Like mine ?”’ 

‘Ves, and even more beautiful than 
yours. And there your Father is waiting 
for you to come. He is not like the cruel 
fathers you have seen, but he is kind and 
loving; He will take you in his arms and 
give you the beautiful flowers, and teach 
you what love means, and all that is right 
and good,—the things, poor little Joe, 
that here you have never had the chance 
to learn. And you will never be cold 
nor hungry there, nor suffer any pain. 
You would like to go to that country. 
Would you not?” 

‘«T reckon, and do the flower lady live 
there ?”’ 

‘* Not yet, but sometime I am sure that 
she will come.” 

‘<I’d like to go,”’ Joe murmured. ‘If 
they’d let in a little beggar chap like me, 
won’t they go and put me out?”’ 

‘¢No, rever, never, little Joe, and you 
are going, oh! so soon.” 

‘«Say, wot’s the matter wif the room, 
its fadin’ all away.” 

‘Ah, little Joe, you are almost there!” 

A ray of sunlight came through the 
window, and fell across the cot of the 
dying child. 

‘* Tell, the flower lady, to come soon.” 
His eyelids drooped, and when the sun- 
light vanished beneath the passing cloud, 
little Jce’s short life on earth had ended, 


Unconsciously she hag — 
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and he had gone to that country where 


the everlasting flowers bloom, and where 
the wise and loving Father was ready to 
welcome the little child, who in this world 
had truly ‘‘ never had a chance.”’ 

The lady crossed his hands upon his 
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quiet breast, the fading rose still held 
within his clasp. 

‘¢ But, who will carry little Joe’s last 
message to the flower lady?’’ she mur- - 
mured, as she bent and pressed a kiss 
upon his tangled curls. 


The Fate of the Tulips. . 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS. 


tft HIS is the loveliest weather for growing,” 
The Pink Tulip said, as she swayed at rest 
On her stem, with her heart like the sunset glowing, 
«« But I’m doomed to die ona maiden’s breast! 


«Or I’ll pine in my lady’s corsage, maybe, 
At the opera or in ball-room light; 
And be flung as a toy to a crowing baby 
When Madame comes home, tired out, to-night 


“ With a frown on her lovely brow. Poor mother! 
Poor babe, neglected for vanity! 

My fate might be harder, if it were other 
Than the baby-fingers will mete to me. 


“So I'll look my sweetest, to pleasure Madame, 
And I'll add to her charms with my beauty mild, 
While she’s smiling, ’twixt acts, on happy Adam; 
But I’ll glow my brightest to please the child.” 


The Red Tulip listen’d, then sighed : «I wonder 
Who’s most to be pitied—you or I? 

For I’m laboring a heavy burden under— 
At a ‘crimson wedding’ I’m doom’d to die! 


“Just imagine it all—how the bride will kiss me 
* Because e sent me,’ with smile so arch; 
Then she’ll crush my stem, and she’ll never miss 
me— 
I shall fade to the tune of the Wedding March. 


“No infant fingers will lovingly press me, 
No baby eyes will my hue delight; 

One brief half-hour the bride will caress me, 
Then cast me aside, on her wedding-night !” 


The White Tulip shed a tear, and she falter’d, 
“TI, too, was born to be pluck’d, and wed 

To a human flower; how pale and altered !— 
I shall fade in the hand of the peaceful dead.” 
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The gay Yellow Tulip laughed loud in scorning, 
‘‘I’m happy as happy can possibly be; 

I’m too ‘ out of date’ for fashion’s adorning— 
Nobody finds any use for me!” 


The Striped Tulip curl’d her petals, disdaining : 
“T, too, shall flourish unplucked, my friend ; 

But I envy the Pink Tulip her brief reigning, 
And I envy the White her peaceful end. 


‘And I'd even rather be red with passion, 
The gift of a lover, and live but a day; 
Courted by belles, and the darling o’ fashion, 

Than to be ignored and bloom on alway !” 


But one came forth from the spirit’s passinz— 
From a darken’d chamber in stately hall ; 

And, deftly the beautiful flowers massing, 
Doom’d to the White one’s fate them ail! 


They twine them lovingly, with awed fingers, 
In the breast of the bride that was to be; 
And the White Tulip nearest the dead heart 
lingers 
That was like to herself in its purity. 


So they a// were loved, and for love they perish’d ; 
For “strew me with tulips bright,” she said, 
**You know how their beauty I have cherish’d— 
Then bury them with me when I’m dead!” 


So they had their day, but their end was sweetest; 
For what can be sweeter than thus to die,— 

For love and by love? Ah! bliss completest, 
You reach to Heaven in the parting sigh ! 











Behind the Coffee Cups. 


BY T. H. FARNHAM. 


Il. 


UR little company had gathered 
once more round the supper 
table. Mrs. Hasham’s benign 
countenance beamed hospitably 

upon us from the upper end, while at the 
lower end of the table, portly of form and 
suave of manner, the doctor presided, a po- 
sition to which a priority, in respect toage, 
entitled him. The fair Euphemia, so far 
as the heightened charms of a more than 
usually elaborate toilet could render her 
so, appeared more blooming than ever, 
and seemed to evince in her bearing and 
manner a becoming sense of the dignity 
and importance of the responsibility she 
had assumed. The poems had been fin- 
ished within the prescribed time, and the 
momentus eve had now arrived, upon 
which, at the conclusion of supper, a 
decision was to be rendered upon the rel- 
ative claims of our two poetical aspirants 
to literary honors, 

‘¢T cannot find,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘that 
any poet, with the exception of Cowper, 
has sung the charms of tea, so not having 
had the opinions ‘of others, metrically 
expressed upon that subject, to benefit or 
guide me, whatever shortcomings my 
poem may possess, a lack of originality 
will certainly not be one of them.’’ 

**T am certainly not so well off in that 
respect as yourself, doctor,’’ said Mr. Per- 
cival, ‘‘for I cannot discover that even 
one of our poets, either ancient or mod- 
ern, ever drew his inspiration from coffee 
or made it the subject of his writings. 
So I, too, shall be entitled to claim the 
merit of originality, if no other.’’ 

*¢Possibly,’’ remarked Euphemia, ‘if 
Mr. Percival had consulted some of the old 
Latin and Greek authors, he might have 
met with more success; for we know that 
the early history of coffee goes back so 
many years that it is involved in consid- 
erable obscurity; indeed, according to 
one authority its use was kndwn at so 
remote a period as 875 A. D., over one 
thousand years ago. Its peculiar prop- 
erty of dissipating drowsiness and pre- 
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venting sleep, we are told, was taken ad- 


vantage of in connection with the pro. 
longed religious services of the Mahome. 
tans, and its use as a devotional antiso- 
porific stirred up a fierce opposition on 
the part of the strictly orthodox and con- 
servative section of the priesthood. Cof- 
fee was by them held to be an intoxicant 
beverage, and therefore prohibited by 
the Koran. ‘Towards the middle of the 
16th century coffee-houses were estab- 
lished in Constantinople, and here also 
the new habit excited considerable oppo- 
sition among the ecclesiastical public, 
The popularity of the coffee-houses had a 
depressing influence on the attendance at 
the Mosques, and on that account a fierce 
hostility was excited among the religious 
orders against the beverage. They laid 
their grievances before the Sultan, who 
imposed a heavy tax upon the coffee- 
houses, notwithstanding which they flour- 
ished and extended. After the lapse of 
another century, it reached Great Britain, 
the first coffee-house having been opened 
in London in 1652 by a Greek named 
Pasqua Rossie. He came from Smyrna 
with Mr. D. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, 
and in the capacity of servant, prepared 
coffee daily for Mr. Edwards and his vis- 
itors. So popular did the new drink be- 
come with Mr. Edwards’ friends, that 
their visits occasioned him great incon- 
venience, to obviate which he directed 
Rossie to establish a public coffee-house, 
which he accordingly did. The original 
establishment was in St. Michael’s Alley, 
Cornhill, over the door of which Rossie 
erected a sign with his portrait, announc- 
ing himself to be the first who made and 
publicly sold coffee-drink in England! 
‘¢It is remarkable that the introduction 
of coffee into England encountered the 
same hostility that it was fated to meet in 
other countries. Charles the Second, in 
1675, attempted to suppress coffee-houses 
by a royal proclamation, in which it was 


stated that they were the resort of disaf- — 


fected persons, who devised and spread 
abroad divers false, malicious and scan- 


dalous reports, to the defamation of His § 
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turbance of the peace and quiet of the 
pation. The opinion of legal officials 
being taken as to the legality of this step, 
an oracular deliverance was given to the 
effect, ‘that the retailing of coffee might 
be an innocent trade, but as it was used 
to nourish sedition, spread lies, and scan- 
dalize great men, it might also be a com- 
mon nuisance.’ Coffee is spoken of as 
being in use in France between 1640 
and 1660, and thereafter it may be said 
that the use of coffee was an established 
custom in Europe. It is noteworthy that 
the three principal dietetic beverages of 
the world were introduced into Great 
Britain within a few years of each other. 
Cocoa was the first of the three which 
actually appeared in Europe, having been 
brought to Spain from South America. 
Coffee followed, coming from Arabia, by 
way of Constantinople; and then tea, the 
latest of the series, came from China by 
the hands of the Dutch.” 

Upon the conclusion of this learned 
dissertation upon the subject of coffee, 
Euphemia looked round upon the com- 
pany with something like an air of tri- 
umph, which evidently implied that so 
far as being thoroughly posted upon the 
subject qualified her to act as an intelli- 
gent and competent judge, no fault could 
be justly found with her. 

Mr. Percival regarded her witha peculiar 
twinkle of the eye, and said in asly tone: 

‘How long did it take you to commit 
all that to memory, Miss Euphemia; for 
—excuse the suspicion—it sounds very 
much to me as if taken verbatim et liter- 
atim from a page in the encyclopcedia.”’ 

“‘Mr. Percival,” retorted Euphemia, a 
little sharply, ‘‘what do you mean to 
insinuate by that remark? That—in plain 
words—I stole it out of a book? If such 
is your meaning, thea the greater part of 
all our knowledge must be stolen; for, 
from where else, but from books, do we 
obtain it?”’ 

‘“‘If you are going to open up a dis- 
cussion upon the various sources of knowl- 
edge and information,”’ the doctor here 
remarked, hastening to smooth over any 


unpleasantness that might be occasioned 


by Euphemia’s somewhat ruffled temper 


) at Mr. Percival’s, perhaps, rather injudi- 
cious speech, we must of course divide it 
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under two heads; namely—book learn- 
ing, and the knowledge which comes 
from personal observation and experience. 
Miss Euphemia is undoubtedly right. 
A knowledge of coffee—its history I mean 
—can only be acquired from books.” 

‘<I bow to your opinion, doctor,”’ said 
Mr. Percival, gracefully, ‘‘ and F certainly 
must compliment Miss Euphemia on the 
extent of her knowledge upon that sub- 
ject ; and I confess myself to have been 
both greatly entertained and edified by 
her remarks.” 

Possibly the poet though it might be 
only politic for him to endeavor to in- 
gratiate himself with the fair Euphemia, 
and bespeak a kindly regard, in view of 
the decision she would soon be called 
upon to render. 

‘‘T never imagined,’ remarked Eu- 
phemia, with a slight touch of asperity 
still in her tone, ‘‘that there could be 
any impropriety in one’s endeavoring to 
procure all the information possible upon 
a subject on which they were to give anh 
opinion.”’ 

‘‘Assuredly not,’’ said the poet, with a 
smile, ‘‘but of course Miss Euphemia 
knows that she is to pass upon the poetical 
merits alone of the question at issue.’’ 

‘<Ts it customary to instruct the judge 
about his own business, Mr. Percival?” 
asked Euphemia, rather tartly. 

‘*Qh! yes,’’ here observed Mr. Lex, 
‘‘that is permissible, and often done in 
courts of law.” 

‘¢Then,”? said Mr. Percival, with a 
laugh, ‘‘I shall instruct Miss Euphemia 
to find in my favor.” 

‘¢And, as I shall do the same in my own 
behalf,”” laughed the doctor, ‘‘ what in 
that case, Mr. Lex, might be the possible 
result ?”’ 

‘¢Allow me to here remark,’’ said the. 
lawyer, ‘‘that Mr. Percival, has, in my 
opinion, confined within rather too nar- 
row a scope the duties of the judge in the 
case in point. Not only the strictly 
poetical merits of the claimants, are to be 
passed upon, but I hold also that the mat- 
ter presents another aspect or phase which 
is to be taken into consideration. As 
special pleaders—each for his own chosen 
subject—he who best makes out his case; 
in other words, has the better of the argu- 
ment, must expect that it shall have its 
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due weight with the judge—or jury of one, 
as in this case you prefer—in coming toa 
decision. And this point will, of course, 
be borne in mind by Miss Euphemia.”’ 

‘In that case,”’ laughed the doctor,” 
I fear we shall have to put the judge, or 
jury, upon oath to render a true and im- 
partial verdict, as she may have a natural 
bias or predudice one way or the other, 
and as judges like ourselves are, after all, 
only human, she might let this influence 
her in arriving at a decision.”’ 

‘¢ I must dissent from you, Mr. Lex,” 
said Mr. Percival. ‘‘I maintain that the 
poetical merits alone are to be taken into 
consideration, and form the basis for the 
judge’s opinion. But, possibly, it might 
be just as well to ask the opinion of the 
judge herself upon the matter in dispute.”’ 

‘«I shall have regard to the poetical 
merits alone,’’ remarked Euphemia, ‘‘ nor 
will I pass sentence to-night. I will, as 
your judges say, take the matter under 
advisement.”’ 

‘So, at our next poetical s¢ance—ifI may 
use the expression,’’ observed one of our 
lady borders, ‘‘we may look foradecision.”’ 

‘« Speaking of séances, Miss Simpkins,’’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘ reminds me of the ex- 
perience I had at a little spiritualistic 
gathering the other evening, and as I know 
you to be a firm believer in spiritualism, 
you may be interested in hearing it.”’ 

Miss Simpkins replying that she should, 
expressing the hope that so sturdy an un- 
believer as the doctor was had become con- 
verted, and the other boarders also express- 
ing a desire to hear the doctor’s opinions 
upon so controverted a subject, he said. 

‘¢T called at Mrs. Jameson’s one even- 
ing last week with two or three friends, 
who had particularly urged me to be pres- 
ent, and I must say, that I did come away 
thoroughly convinced. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ continued the doctor, quite 
soberly, ‘‘it is really marvelous, this 
power of calling up the spirits of the dead, 
from the vasty deep or any other place, 
and that -they should come, too. First 
the medium called up General Washing- 
ton, and then Benjamin Franklin, and 
afterwards a whole troup of spirits all at 
once; quite a miscellaneous assortment 
in fact; among whom the medium in- 
formed us, we could behold such disem- 
bodied worthies as General Jackson, 
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and the old Indian Chief Ogibeway. [f 
was fortunate she told us who they were, 
as otherwise, in the dim light of the room, 
identification might have been difficult, 
if not impossible; but we took them all 
on faith. Afterwards the medium asked 
us if we would like to see any of our de. 
parted relatives or friends in particular, 
I replied that I would like to interview 
my dear old Uncle John Thompson, whom 
I had loved as a father, and whose loss 
had affected me deeply. Presently a dim, 
shadowy form emerged from the cabinet 
a little way, and then became motionless, 
‘ You now behold the spirit of your Uncle 
John Thompson,’ said the medium, in ex. 
pressive tones. I was going forward to 
shake hands with the old gentleman, when 
I was told I could only approach within a 
certain distance. He seemed delighted 
to see me, and asked in a low, husky, 
sepulchral sort of tone, how my mother, 
his dear sister, was; and if my father, 
his beloved brother-in-law was still alive; 
and how the old man was getting along; 
and several other questions about things 
that I didn’t suppose could have much 
interest for him. He then said that he 
must go; bid me an affectionate good- 
bye, and expressing the hope that I would 
come again, faded slowly back, like dis- 
solving vapor, into the cabinet.”’ 

‘‘And, of course, doctor,’’ observed Miss 
Simpkins, ‘‘ you could have needed no 
stronger proofof the truth of spiritualism !” 

The doctor shook his head gravely and 
said, ‘‘ there is certainly something very 
remarkable, indeed I may say quite in- 
explicable in the matter.” 

‘¢T knew, doctor,’ said Miss Simpkins, 
with an air of triumph, ‘‘that when you 
could only once rise above your prejudices 
and give the matter a fair test, you would 
become a convert.’’ 

‘¢And had you no doubt, doctor,” 
inquired one of our more skeptically mind- 
ed boarders, ‘‘ about its being the spirit of 
your uncle ?”’ 

‘‘ Well,” replied the doctor, slowly, 
with a humorous twinkle of the eye, ‘‘ as 
the old gentleman ins’t dead yet, I must 
confess that I did have some slight mis- 
givings upon the subject.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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“ Sweet May is Were.” 
















4 ‘T the first ap- 
proach of 
spring loveli- 
ness all the 
city world hastens 
out of doors to 
view the glories 
which cannot be 
wholly shut off 
from them by 
walled streets and 
paved sidewalks. 
Vagrant, inviting 
thoroughfares are 
found wandering 
out from the city’s 
depths into the 
cool leafy greenness of woods and trees 
and pretty secluded valleys that have 
been just touched by the early sun. 

Little parties are formed for afternoon 
driving or strolling on the outskirts of the 
city, with some friendly inn or hospitable 
farm-house as the objective point. So 
popular have these little suburban excur- 
sions become that it is the fad to make 
little gifts of the pretty blooms that have 
been plucked upon these voyages of dis- 
covery. 

Like all else that appears artless and 
easily prepared, these floral offerings re- 
quire much taste and skill to. make them 
as presentable as may be. Arbutus, 
mountain laurel, violets and anemones 
cannot be plucked in great profusion. 
Let those who would make some charm- 
ing little presents gather a profusion of 
any or all of these flowers. Once at home 
they must be placed in water, stems, 
flowers and all, for safe keeping. 

Fill a basket of the rough and ready 
variety with moss, obtainable at any flor- 
ist’s, and moisten thoroughly. Now, 
into the mossy depths ‘‘ stick ” masses of 
the flowers, wiring the stems upon wooden 
toothpicks, if neceesary, to keep them in 
place. Make a handle of the flowers on 
the same principle as the old-time daisy 
chains were made, and through the 
meshes of the flowers weave a broad rib- 
bon. Upon the ribbon print in gold or 
silver lettering the legend : 


» BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


**Sweet May is here, 
Sweet May is here, 
I newer saw sweet May so dear.” 


The initials of the donor are written just 
below the lines, and the monogram of 
the recipient occupies the other side of 
the ribbon. 

It is the revival of a pretty rural custom 
to tie the little basket upon the door 
knob of the one whom we wish to honor, 
and then to leave it to tell its own story 
of giver and donor from the inscription 
upon it. In these prosaic days of flats 
and messenger boys, it is often the part 
of discretion to send the basket by the 
hands of a little knight-errant in stripes 
and blue. 

Everything possible is now being done 
by the owners of homes, both city and 
suburban, to bring the first signs of sum- 
mer indoors, to cheer the house through 
the long sultry or rainy periods that are 
in store. 

A very artistic woman, living upon one 
of the beautiful new up-town streets in 
New York, hit upon a novel and charm- 
ing way of decorating her house. The 
entire front of the house was covered with 
a variety of coarse Virginia creeper, which 
grew in such rank luxuriance that it had 
to be constantly pruned and checked to 
keep it from running riot over windows 
and front door. 

Selecting several long, nearly perfect 
branches, this artistic woman detached 
them from the outside of the house and 
brought them in her window as living 
decorations. First she draped back her 
curtains with them, letting the leaves lie 
full and broad upon the plain muslin 
which has been hung up to replace for the 
summer the lace ones. 

Then she carried portions of the vines 
up to the picture frames and draped the 
picture wires with long festoons of green 
branches and leaves. Next, our woman 
of taste so trained a spray of woodbine 
that it meandered artlessly and artistically 
up one side of a mirror frame and across 
the glass, which reflected the thick glossy 
leaves to perfection. If the vine is suffi- 
ciently rich in foliage to permit of such 
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extravagance, a few long sprays plucked 
and placed in water will repay one for the 
trouble of keeping the vase filled, for the 
creeper will keep green and glorious for 
weeks if carefully treated. 

Anent the subject of making the home 
beautiful and comfortable during the 
summer, a true home genius has invented 
a way of disposing of winter draperies 
without a formal and formidable packing 
away. And this is her plan. She has 
had séveral large deep window boxes 
made of plain rough pine. These were 
exactly fitted to the windows, so that they 
would form good, comfortable seats. 

Inside of these boxes the home genius 
stored her portieres and best draperies of 
all sorts. On top of the boxes went the 
family supply of sofa pillows, chair seats, 
slumber rolls and double cushions. This 
-made a large and comfortable abiding 
place. And now for the stroke of real 
genius. This assortment of cushions and 
pillows must be in some way protected 
from the summer heat and dust. 

And this is the way it was done. Over 
the top of the entire heap of family treas- 
ures, was thrown a half-worn Turkish 
portiere, which had done duty so many 
seasons as to be past degenerating influ- 
ences. It had found its proper sphere as 
a dust cover and preserver for newer 
family favorites. By this little method, 
much storage is accomplished and a pretty 
and useful piece of furniture obtained. 

Many and varied are the forms which 
fancy decrees for the government of even- 
ing gatherings. One of the newest is a 
sachet party. The cards of invitation 
are in the form of tiny silk bags, heavily 
perfumed, upon which is painted the 
line ‘Come to my party,” or some similar 
inscription, and below is the name of the 
hostess, and the date of the entertain- 
ment. R.S. V. P. is placed in the left 


hand corner. 

The one who receives the silken invi- 
tation replies at once, and the hostess, 
knowing then how many to expect, sets 








‘‘ SWEET MAY IS HERE.” 


herself to work to prepare the favors. A : 


dainty card is selected for each guest, and 
upon it is printed half of some familiar — 
quotation. The other half of the quota. 
tion is lettered upon the outside of a 
sachet bag, which, in turn, holds in its 
depths a gift for the one who happens to 
claim it. 

Upon entering, each guest selects a card 
from a little side table which is placed 
just inside the doorway. At a given signal 
all adjourn to some designated spot where 
lie the sachet bags, and a search ensues 
for the remaining half of one’s quotation, 
Once found, the sachet bearing the miss- 
ing half becomes the property of the 
owner of the first half of the quotation, 
and is, accordingly, accepted as so much 
booty. 

Sometimes a most inappropriate dis- 
posal of gifts comes about. A vinaigrette 
for a young man, and a dashing scarf-pin 
for some young woman. Or a lace fichu 
for my fair knight, and a key-ring and 
chain for my lady. When all gifts have 
been disposed of, a small bell is musically 
tinkled, and by this signal it is under- 
stood that all are at liberty to exchange 
their gifts with eaeh other, making the 
best possible exchange. 

Many people have become fastidious as 
to their manner of spending an evening, 
wishing to know before something of how 
the evening is to be-spent; whether it is 
to be passed in social games, dancing, 
progressive card playing, or at some set 
form of entertainment. Catering to the 
popular demand, it is now the custom for 
the hostess to write upon the lower right 
hand corner of her invitation some de- 
scriptive word or phrase. ‘‘ Dancing,” 
‘* Progressive Euchre,’’ ‘‘ Fancy Dress,” 
‘‘Conversazione,”’ or ‘‘ Russian Party,” 
to give a hint as to the nature of.the even- 
ing’s entertainment. The last mentioned 
form of invitation signifies that some one 
is expected, who shall in Russian style, sing, 
perform upon some musical instrument, 
or recite for the edification of guests. 
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Talks. about lowers. , 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH. 





*. AY has always been a 
% favorite, and deserv- 
edly so, for all nature 
has by this time taken 
on fresh life. The 
woods seem dressed 
indeed with living 
green, and as for flow- 
ers, they are budding 
everywhere. Itisblos- 
som time in very truth, 
and the old rhyme, ‘‘April showers bring 
May flowers,”” has once more been ver- 
ified. This is the season when coun- 
try lanes and orchards look their pretti- 
est, and hold for us the most bewildering 
fascination, for the delicate tints on apple 
blossoms seem as if given by fairy fingers, 
and no odor is more pleasing than their 
dainty fragrance. 

Chaucer tells us, that in the Middle 
Ages it was the custom to go out very early 
in the morning of May first and gather 
hawthorn branches, which were called 
May bloom. Also to bring home hand- 
fuls of fresh flowers. This was ‘‘going 
a Maying.’’ Parties of young people 
would arrange for this early morning fes- 
tival, and merrily went the hours thus 
spent, for dancing feet kept time to the 
music of horn and tabor. The fairest 
and most winsome maid would then be 
crowned their queen, a bower or throne 
would be erected for her, and there she 
would hold court and receive admiration. 


_ Tennyson’s ‘‘ The May Queen,” tells us 


of the eager expectancy aud merry prep- 
aration for this charming festival. 


“You must wake and call me early, call me early 
mother dear, 

To-morrow ’ll be the happiest time of ‘all the 
glad new year; 

Of all the glad new year, mother, the maddest, 
merriest day ; 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May.” 


May poles were also erected on which 
were suspended wreathes of flowers, 
around which the people young and old 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


danced. To-day in our own beautiful 
parks, it is not an uncommon sight to 
meet flower-wreathed merry children, 
aud see them dance around the May pole, 
as they twine the gay colored ribbons in 
and out. 

So May is ever welcome, for she her- 
alds the joy, beauty, and blessing of the 
coming summer. Now all the early flow- 
ers, such as Crocuses, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Hyacinths and Pansies should be in the 
perfection of beauty. Red-branched Hy- 
drangeas planted now should blossom 
during the summer, if already in your 
garden, then should bloom this month. 
They are a most satisfactory plant, of 
rapid growth, are strong and hardy, defy- 
ing even the coldest winter storms, and 
usually repay for the space they occupy 
with superb bloom. In the early fall the 
change of color in the blossom is beauti- 
ful, oftentimes being as varied as in the 
autumn leaf, and if. the flowers are gath- 
ered at this season, they will dry and 
retain their colorall winter. This month 
is a good time to set out Geraniums, and 
if these plants have a healthy good habit, 
they will bear bloom freely the entire sea- 
son. As a rule the Geranium is easily 
cultivated, requiring little care beyond 
the planting. Among the most satisfac- 
tory varieties are Single, General Grant, 
scarlet; Rex, A. Atkinson, dazzling scar- 
let; Clement Bontrand, white, double; 
Earnest Lauth, dark red; Golden Dawn, 
bright orange red; Mad. Blanch de La 
Rue, white; Clipper, scarlet, semi-double. 

Among the most ornamental of the 
summer flowering bulbs, for spacious 
grounds, is the Amorphophallus Rivieri. 
It is a native of India, and there culti- 
vated for the starch found in its root 
stocks. The bulbs cost fifty cents each, 
and when first above ground they resem- 
ble flower stalks. As the plant develops, 
the leaves are often as large as four feet 
across and the flowers one yard in length. 
The stems and stalks are green, spotted 
rose. Some people dislike the odor from 
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this plant because of its extreme sweetness. 
This, however, like other peculiarities, 
must be tested for one’s self. 

Sometimes adjacent to very handsome 
houses are sheds, fences, dilapidated 
buildings, of one and another character, 
but if you make use of the climbing plants 
or creepers these annoyances will be trans- 
formed into things of beauty, at least 
during the summer period. All well 
started vines must now be planted. There 
is an endless variety of expensive imported 
beauties and those raised from a few cents’ 
worth of seed. Some grow so rapidly as 
to lengthen six inches every day, and with 
all varieties the growth is sufficiently rapid 
to make the watching of the vines a 
pleasure. They are always an artistic 
decoration, as nature may always be de- 
pended on if proper soil and ordinary 
care is given. Among the favorites may 
be mentioned the Ampelopsis Quinque- 
folia, Clematis Virginia, Celastrus Scan- 
deus. If you wish to use plants as a screen 
try the Castor Oil Bean, the Sunflower, 
Helianthus Tuberoses, or Jerusalem Arti- 
choke. There is a beautiful flower which 
blossoms the latter part of May and con- 
tinues to give daily satisfaction until the 
last of July, when it then must rest. The 
name is the Iris and the flowers come both 
single and double, and are from six to 
nine inches in diameter. Their exquisite 
coloring causes them to be likened to the 
choicest Orchids. The kind known as 
the Iris Germanica comes in multitudin- 
ous varieties. For example, Mad. Cherai 
has upright petals of pure white, edged 
with azure blue; falls dead white, edged 
with blue pencilings; Cubero, upright 
_— of old gold, veined with maroon ; 

orcelain Sceptre, bluish white, pink 
centre; Granite, purple spotted and 
flaked white centre; Venus, pure white. 
Orris root is manufactured from the root 
of Iris Florentina; its odor resembles the 
perfume of violets. This compound is 
used by dentists, thus proving that flowers 
are not alone made for ornament, but 
oftentimes available for the most homely 
and unromantic uses. 

The old-fashioned Pink should always 
be a part of the May garden. Roots may 
be procured from the florist at about ten 
cents each, and it is not often when such 
a small amount of money investment will 


yield such profitable rewards. Their deli- | 
cate odor is very pleasing, as is also their — 


beautiful dainty coloring. Space should 
also be made for the Fleur de Lis; it is 
royal and elegant. The blue variety ig 
the most admired. Also for Canterbury 


Bells. The blossoms are bell-shaped, with 


diversity of foliage and dissimilarity of 
style. Itis a native of Germany, but has 
satisfactorily yielded to the adoption of 
our own country. ‘The blossoms are lay. 
ender, white and blue, but the preference 
is given to the last named color. The 
Myrtle, famous since the old Roman 
days, when the victors in the Olympic 
games were crowned with wreaths of it, 
and sacred to Venus, the goddess of love, 
whose temples were encompassed with 
groves of it, should surely also find with 
us a place of honor. During Maytime it 
bears a bright blue blossom, and while as 
an evergreen it is always handsome, the 
flower gives an added beauty to the vine. 
And as for Violets, a garden without 
Violets would be as the day without sun- 
shine. These flowers, as well as the Lily 
of the Valley, are so redolent with per- 
fume, and wear such a modest delicate 
beauty that no one can regret giving 
them space in their spring garden. Be 
sides, once planted they not only come up 
every year, but spread also, so that a 
small bed this season in a few years be- 
comes a very large one. It is always 
wise to have some plants that live out, 
ones that we know will greet us with fresh 
green and blossom just as soon as the 
gentle showers and mild soft days give 
them opportunity. I think there is noth- 
ing more pleasing than to watch the new 
growth, the coming up again of our old 
roots, for while new favorites from time 
to time appear the old standbys must not 
be pushed aside or neglected. New 
friends may prove very helpful, great 
blessings to our lives, but the old friends 
are the tried ones. 

Now is the time to set out your rooted 
Carnations, putting them about one foot 
and a half apart, also put in the Dahlia 
bulbs, Tuberoses, Gladiolus, and any other 
late coming flowers. And if the climate 
seems as yet a little treacherous, you will 
save time.by putting your bulbs and roots 
in a box of rich soil, and place this box 
in a sheltered nook, and so protect them 
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Y from unexpected wind orcold. Now, too, 
many seeds may be planted, and the 


prettiest effect can often be gotten from a 
seed-sown garden. It is a great mistake, 
as also a very common one, to think that 
seed raising is not successful. Do not be 
discouraged, but use judgment regarding 
the climate, also carefully study the way 
of planting the seeds, and your success is 
already insured, The Balsam, or Lady 
Slipper, appears in every variety of color, 
aud is alsostreaked or mottled, single and 
double. They require a rich soil, and 
should be set from a foot, to a foot and a 
half apart. It is unusual to plant them 
closely, as the Balsam will then havea 
contracted, sickly growth. When grow- 
ing, if they are found to be crowding on 
each other, thin out every other one, and 
transplant them ; sometimes a hardy plant 
will spread out on the top, so as to easily 
cover a space of three feet. These plants 
blossom all summer, and are not only 
showy for the garden, but make pretty 
saucer bouquets for the home. Alyssum 
is also easily raised from seed, and 
blossoms from early spring until late in 
the fall. It has fine leaves, delicate white 
flowers, and sweet perfume. It may be 
used as a bed, or as a border for beds. 
The seeds may be allowed to drop, when 
they will come up very early the following 
year, and give no trouble beyond the first 
planting. Candytuft also grows rapidly 
from seed, and is very pretty for bouquets. 
Its flowers are small and white, growing 
in clusters. The Mignionette, though not 
as beautiful as many other flowers, is easily 
raised from seed, and is a popular plant 
on account of its pleasing fragrance. It 
came originally from Egypt, and in 
France and Holland it is often trained 
into atree shape. Thisis done by taking 
a strong plant, and bending a whalebone 
in the shape of a hoop over it, and then 
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tying the shoot to it ; as the plant increases 
in size, another hoop is added, until the 
plant has become woody. In this way the 
Mignionette sometimes lives to the age 
of ten or fifteen years. In gathering 
Mignionette, be on the lookout for the 
large tobacco worm, as it is the color of 
the vine on which it feeds. You can 
hardly detect it, as it rests on the stalk. 
We are all familiar with the Phlox Drum- 
mondii,named afterthe eminent botanist 
Drummond. It grows to the greatest 
luxuriance in New Jersey, Kentucky, and 
Georgia, but may be readily grown 
throughout the Middle and most of the 
Eastern and Western States. The blossoms 
are in almost every conceivable color, so 
giving a varied brightness to the garden, 
and, with many, the Petunia is an admi- 
ration. Of late years, florists have been 
able to bring it to a greater perfection, 
getting more exquisite color, as well as 
producing the double effect of the rose. 
And what could give greater beauty than 
the minute seeds of the Portulaca?. The 
multitudinous color of its flowers, which 
appear fresh every morning, could not 
fail to beautify any garden, or gladden 
any gardener. They do not require much 
moisture, in this respect resembling the 
Cacti. Then there is the Poppy, from 
which the narcotic opium is ebtained ; 
and the Morning Glory, from which the 
humming bird and . bee obtain their 
morning supplies; and the Nasturtium, 
whose brilliant flowers of bright yellow, 
red, or maroon, lend such a charm, and 
other flowers, the names of which are too 
numerous to mention, that -will give 
abundant proof that a beautifyl garden 
may be the result of flower seeds alone. 
Only be careful about too early seedling 
in the open garding, or too soon transplant- 
ing seedlings which have been started in 
hot beds during the cold uncertain days. 
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Fortunes of an Ash-Barrel. 
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counter. 

In a little house under a hill lived 
Granny Craig, and Jack, her grandson. 

Granny was a cripple from rheumatism, 
but she was able to make a living working 
button-holes. Jack was her great joy and 
comfort, and carried her work back and 
forth, and helped in many ways. A. boy 
can do much if he is only willing. 

Little Jack earned many quarters him- 
self, shovelling snow, or putting in wood 
and running of errands. 

Coal he picked up on the tracks, and 
he found chips and pieces of wood in the 
wood-yards near by. 

And Granny and Jack were happy and 
contented until rheumatism got into 
Granny’s fingers and she could not sew. 
Then their trouble began. 

The winter this year had been a terrible 
one, and the cold spells had lasted so 
long that one morning when they awoke 
they found themselves without coal and 
with only a few pennies to buy bread. 


BY OLIVIA PHILLIPS. 


Jack started out with his basket to pick 
up coal, but the tracks were covered with 
snow, and he went hunting through the 
ash: barrels to find a few cinders. 

As he was picking out stray bits of coal 
a piece of string caught on his hand. 

He took hold of it to throw it from the 
barrel, when lo! on the end was tieda 
silver dollar. a 

Jack jumped for joy and started to run 
home, but his good angel whispered: «ff 

‘¢Jack, its not your dollar,” and he 
turned back and rang the bell of the house 
in front of which the ash-barrel stood. 

As the door was opened by a servant, a 
lovely baby boy came toddling through 
the hall. 

When he saw the dollar hanging from 
the string in Jack’s hand, he clapped his 
little hands for joy and said: 

‘«Come ’ight in, ’itty boy, ’o found 
baby’s dellar? Poor ’itty boy, ’ou cold, 
fleezee ? Warm ’ouse’f, and eat some baby’s 
dinner.”’ 

Jack was given a nice hot breakfast, 
and told the baby’s mamma about poor, 
old Granny, and how she was suffering. 


And when he started to say good-by to 


the little baby, whose name was Frank— 
the dear child looked sadly at him, and 
said, ‘‘ Ou tant have daby’s dollar, papa 
gibe ou bright dollar.” 

And the kind-hearted and intelligent 
father put his hand in his pocket and took 
out a handful of change from which little 
Frank picked out the largest, brightest 
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y—a five dollar gold piece, and gave 
it to Jack. 

Jack handed it back to the baby, but 
the papa said, ‘‘ Keep it, Jack, you are 
an honest boy—now hurry home to 
Granny.” 

You must know that Jack flew, and 
soon he had a nice warm room and a hot 
breakfast ready for his dear, old Granny, 
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and in a few days she was much better 
and able to work. 

Some weeks after this event little 
Frank’s papa needed an office boy, and 
remembering honest Jack he sent for him, 
and to-day Jack is a happy and independ- 
ent boy, working hard to become a great 
man. Let us hope that he succeeds, for 
honesty truly leads to greatness. 


Tib and Cobh—A fable. 


BY M. A. MAITLAND, 


HE teapot sat on the kitchen hob, 
While grandmother dozed away, 

And haughty Tibby and frisky Tob 
Were up and about their play. 


Miss Tib had waked in a surly mood, 
And so was inclined to quarrel; 

And Tob, though bravely her sauce he stood, 
Could hardly forbear a snarl. 


* 

“It’s milk!” said Tib, as she pointed out 
The pot where the tea was brewing; 
“It’s soup!” said Tob, as his tawny snout 

Caught odor of something stewing. 


“It’s milk, I say!” said Tib ina tiff, 
‘I know by the shining flagon ;” 

‘It’s goup, I say!” said Tob with a sniff, 
** You’re cheated for all your braggin’.” 


Now this was more than Miss Tib could bear, 
And surely it was provoking; 

She clawed the puppy and tore his hair, 
Till truly the sight was shocking. 


They clinched and scuffled and rose and fell, 


In really a human fashion; 
What happened next I am loth to tell— 
The fruit of their foolish passion. 


The teapot felled by a luckless blow, 
The combatants quickly parted ; 

And out of her nap by their shrieks of woe 
Was grandmother rudely started. 


No longer Tib with a saucy air 
Can boast of her sight so clever; 
Her creamy eyes have a vacant stare, 
They will see no more forever. 


The kitchen now has no charm for Tob, 
The stew-pans simmer in vain; 

For since the teapot fell from the hob, 
He never has smelt again. 
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The Fashions. 





fi Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 








MNP RING has brought, and is 
' still bringing us, a 
number of beautiful 
tissues, light in text- 
ure, soft and varied in 

oloring. Challies are 
ene of the favorites. 
The designs are es- 
pecially pretty: sprays 
of leaves or flowers, de- 
tached blossoms, dots, 
Japanese patterns, and 
quite a variety of 
hieroglyphic signs and 
marks in shaded colors 
over grounds of light or medium tints. 

Foulards and, in general, all China silks are 
also in about the same style of designs; and cot- 
ton and tlftead tissues are very similar. 

In the making up of gowns there is little dif- 
ferent to note beyond what we have already 
described. There is a great appearance of sim- 
plicity, but the actual cost of modern gowns is 
something beyond what had been thought of 
hitherto. What with elaborate embroidery, lace, 
and passementerie, thé trimming of a fashionable 
gown is an enormous expense, and a toilet which 
might to uninitiated eyes appear the perfection 
of simplicity is sometimes one which represents 
a small fortune. 

It is not necessary, however, to go to such ex- 
pense in following present fashions. One may 
dress very inexpensively, and yet be fashionable, 
if only the general style is in accordance with 
modern taste. Thus, one of the pretty brocaded 
wool goods can be adopted instead of a plain 
tissue embroidered by hand. The effect is 
nearly the same, if made up by a clever con- 


turiére. Brocaded or printed borders are ar- 
ranged so as to form the trimming of the skirt 
and bodice; square or peaked panels are de- 
scribed upon the skirt; a figaro jacket, vest: or 
plastron over the bodice. Two different mate- 
rials are often combined, one plain, the other 
figured, and the modiste’s skill consists in vary- 
ing such combinations as much as possible, but 
always in the peculiar style which prevails in 
modern fashion. 

And now for a few words about our little folks, 
Their style of dress has greatly changed within 
the last year or two. A few years ago it was all 
the fashion to make children’s clothes above the 
knee. Now it is chic for their clothes to come 
below the ankle. When one sees them from 
behind it is sometimes difficult to decide if they 
are children or dwarfs, so entirely are they 
dressed up like men and women. Never were 
children more picturesquely arrayed than in that 
particular portion of the past century which 
Gainsborough and Romney loved to depict. 

Among some novelties for children we noticed 
a pretty plum-colored frock that was trimmed in 
novel fashion, with bands of white lace insertion 
round the skirt, narrow velvet at either edge. 
The gatherings of the simulated yoke were out- 
lined with the same velvet. 

A school-room dress in blue serge was relieved 
by rows of narrow red Russian braid, the trim- 
ming forming points downward from the neck 
of the bodice; and a blue dress of a similar char- 
acter had a black braided yoke, the puff at the 
top of the long sleeve being also covered with 
braid, as was also the long sash; the same orna- 
mentation was applied round the arm-holes, It 
was a very pretty adaptation of braiding to chil- 
dren’s frocks, White corduroy is a material 
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peculiarly well suited to little people, and espe- 
cially for little boys’ coats, made double-breasted, 
with a cape, flap pockets and large pearl buttons, 
A perfectly new style of juvenile cloak is made 
of fine cloth, fawn or gray, pinked at the edges, 
and made in a double frill, trimmed with feath- 
ers. This looks very bewitching with a Puritan 
bonnet, having a curtain and a soft crown made 
in silk. Evening dress is often a difficulty, A 
little suit consists of short breeches and an open 
jacket, with no fastenings, turning backward. 
This style looks well by day, with a striped white 
and blue flannel undershirt, having a wide turn- 
down collar, secured at the neck with a bow of 
ribbon; but for evening wear a white or colored 
silk shirt makes a picturesque dress, and so do 
black velvet breeches, with a full frilled red silk 
shirt, red silk sash, and red stockings. Prettier 
still are blue stockings, blue sash,and a white 
muslin shirt, with a turned-down collar, edged 
with frilling, which is carried down the center 
plait and round the turned-back cuffs. Of course, 
all these shirts fall full and free at the waist, 

Soft silk embroidered all over is a feature in 
children’s fashions. A charming little pelisse 
had the skirt, the collar, and a fully-gathered 
cape all covered with a sprig of a floral pattern 
in silk embroidery. The material is so soft, it 
well repays the needlework. With this was to 
be worn a tricorn hat of white Tuscan straw, the 
upturned brim lined with white velvet edged 
with a full puffing; it had a bunch of white 
ostrich tips at each corner. 

Washing piqué coats for children always look 
smart. Triple capes are now often applied to 
jackets and coats for children which meet the 
broad lapels now in fashion, and full-pointed 
capes are new. Foulard dresses, made with 
yokes and high sleeves, are to be much worn by 
little people. These look pretty with the new 
kilted hats made of ribbon in the mushroom shape. 

The frocks worn by infants after they leave off 
long robes become each season more beautiful 
and more elaborate, some exquisite specimens of 
these are of fine embroidery and Valenciennes 
lace, which almost cover the skirts and tiny bod- 
ices, The loose shape which falls from the yoke 
to the feet, without any indication at the waist 
unless a sash is worn, is made not only in muslin, 
but in heliotrope silk, for nothing would now 

seem to be considered too elaborate for our 
young people. 

The new hats grow prettier as the season ad- 
vances, they are chiefly of fine straw, and trimmed 


with lace, flowers, and gold ribbons. Broad 
brims prevail, and are either straight or peaked 
in front, the back part is turned up, fluted, bent 
in strange coquettish shapes, treated, in fact, in 
any way the modiste may fancy. A very becom- 
ing hat in Leghorn straw, with straw-lace edging 
the brim, has white lace prettily draped on the 
crown and brim, and delicate sprays of mimosa 
on one side falling over the crown, Another 
hat of plain Tuscan straw is draped at the back,. 
where the brim is raised’ and fluted with écru 
lace embroidered with gold, a plaited end of lace 
falling over the front partof crown. At the back 
is a bow of gold gauze with sprays of lilac orchids 
falling over the crown and brim, and on each 
side of the crown towards the front. 

A ladylike hat is in black chip with puffed 
draperies of black tulle, studded with steel front 
and back, and black aigrettes rising from the 
puffs. On each side of the crown is a half wreath 
of yellow velvet roses. 

Black tulle and lace capotes with brim of 
gold passementeries, and trimming of black vel- 
vet and yellow flowers are quiet and ladylike, 
and more dressy models have a very full draped 
crown of cream or pale maize colored gauze, and 
the colored velvet brim nearly concealed by fes- 
toons and other ornaments of jet beads. 

Mantles of many shapes and costumes are 
much ornamented with jet nail-heads; skirts are 
bordered with rows of the jet beads in graduated 
sizes, or else they are sewn on in symmetrical 
patterns, Mantles and jackets are cloute with 
jet all over, or in rows forming a kind of border- 
ing. A very elegant model is a jacket of black 
peau de soie trimmed down each front with three 
rows of the nail-heads, and edged with fine jet 
fringe, with pelerine sleeves of broché silk, bor- 
dered wih a single row of the jet beads and the 
jet fringe. The effect of these jet ornaments 
on colored cloth is extremely good, and complete 
costumes, skirts, and. jacket with deep added 
basques trimmed in this way are stylish and lady- 
like. ; 

A new style of trimming, adopted for redin- 
gotes made with capes, is rather striking. The edge 
of the cape is embroidered and cut out in large 
scallops which rest on a band of open embroidery 
showing below the scallops. This same, style of 
trimming is also employed for cloth costumes, 
the edge of the skirt to the depth of from ten to 
twelve inches being thus ornamented. 

Either in this way, or by means of flounces, 
depending upon whether the material is light or 
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heavy, nearly all dress skirts are trimmed at the 
edge. Lace flounces, in black and in white, are 
used for this purpose, no matter what their depth 
may be, and narrow flounces are employed for 
coquillé robings, small paniers, and corsage trim- 
mings of all descriptions, such as berthas, epau- 
lets, draperies, flounces framing the pointed 
yokes of tea gowns, pelerines, collars, and figaro 
jacket fronts. 

Lingerie is of the finest possible description, 
and dainty under-garments of nansook or soft 
cambric having unlimited garnitures of real lace 
and insertion on them. Some chemises of white 
China silk were trimmed with black Chantilly 
lace, others, of pale blue or pink silk, had ruches 
of Mechlin or Cluny; undervests of netted silk 
gauze or ribbed silk were finished off with bows 
of ribbon, and sometimes even with lace. The 
night-dresses have a wealth of labor in the way 
of tucks expended upon them, and the material 
for these range from fine zephyr to soie de Chine. 
The petticoats of striped or shot silk are gener- 
ally decorated with wide flounces of black lace, 
but of these very few are shown, as most well- 
dressed women select their petticoats to har- 
monize with their different toilettes. 

There are many coquettish models of jupons 
for ladies’ wear; far more attention is paid in 
Paris to these unseen details of the toilette than 
is customary with Americans, the Parisienne 
being quite as careful in the choice of her jupons 
as she is in that of the dress that conceals them. 
It is a refinement of the toilette that is too much 
over-looked with us, but possibly these charming 


models may suggest to our readers the advisability 
of making an improvement in this direction. 
The first model is in black or colored surah, lined 
with flannel, and trimmed with two black lace 
flounces over pinked-out flounces. 

A similar jupon is in glacé silk in all shades 
and is bordered with a deep flounce of silk partly 
veiled with lace. A serviceable one is in black 
satin merveilleux trimmed with a deep lace 
flounce over colored silk. A striped jupon is in 
bayadére silk, edged with a scalloped flounce of 
the same. 

Jupons of silk or satin, with trimmings of lace 
flounces, cannot, of course, be recommended for 
constant wear, especially in bad weather. For 
such occasions there are more serviceable, yet 
still coquettish-looking skirts, of different fabrics. 
A very useful and handsome skirt is made of 
black striped moiré silk; this has no flounce but 
is drawn in at the back, throwing the fullness 
well to the rear of the figure. Skirts are also 
made of satin de Jaine, a material that has a 
surface almost as smooth as silk, and over which 
the dress falls without clinging, as it does to an 
ordinary woelen skirt, These jupons are either 
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trimmed at the edge with an embroidered flounce, 


or else they are bordered with a fine plaiting, 
Jupons are also made in cloth and in cashmere, © 


and prettily trimmed with embroidery and plait. 
ings. The black satin petticoats are the per. 
fection of comfort, for the manner in which the 
dress falls and sets over them. 

Jackets and matinées of all descriptions, some 
perfectly plain, others daintily ornamented, are 
made of cloth, of plain and striped molleton, and 
of fine colored flannel; these are intended for 
wearing at the early breakfast table, and during 
morning hours that are devoted to domestic pur- 
suits, when the ease and freedom of the easily 
fitting jacket is more convenient than a dress 
bodice, besides being more economical, as any 
skirt of which the bodice is no longer presentable 
may be worn out with one of these pretty 
matinées. One of the best models is an opera 
straight-fronted jacket, trimmed down the fronts 
and round the basque with embroidery ; the loose 
blouse waiscoat is finely plaited at the neck, and 
drawn in at the waist by an embroidered band; 
the turned-down collar and cuffs are trimmed with 
embroidery to match. The matinées in plain and 
striped molleton have the basque cut out in 
scallops, and embroidered round the edge, or else 
the basque is finished off with a stitched hem, 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS.| 


Fic. 1. House gown made of plain and striped 
material. The back of the skirt is plaited of the 
plain material, the front made of striped, with a 
puff of silk put in from the bottom of skirt, and 
edged with passementerie. The bodice is 





slightly pointed and made of silk trimmed with 


passementerie sleeves of the striped. 

Fic. 2, Walking costume of two shades of 
green Henrietta. The skirt is plain plaited in 
the back, with pointed piece at left side, and sash 
knotted in front; these are braided and em- 
broidered, also a narrow band down the left side 
of skirt. Round bodice fastening over on the 
left side, trimmed with embroidered bands; the 
sleeves have a deep puff at the top, plain at the 
bottom, trimmed with embroidered bands top 
and bottom. Lace hat trimmed with wreath of 
flowers, 

Fic. 3. Frock for girl of seven years made of 
plaid camel’s-hair. Straight skirt, plain bodice 
with blouse front of cream surah, and bows of 
scarlet ribbon. 

Fic. 4. Cloak for girl of eleven years made of 
fawn color cloth, with yoke cape trimmed with 
embroidery. ‘Toque made of crape the same 
color, trimmed with flowers. 

Fic. 5. Frock for little girl made of pink 
surah, It is accordion plaited, made in the 
blouse shape. Hat of surah to match frock. 


Fic. 6, Frock for girl of twelve years, made of . 


two shades of blue camel’s-hair, striped and plain, 
The skirt is of the striped material, made plain, 
with a band and sash of plain blue. Jacket of 
the striped, with vest, revers, and sleeves of the 
plain material. Hat of blue crape. 

Fic. 7. Frock for girl of eleven years, made 
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of green serge with band of white trimming the 
e of plaited skirt. Jacket short in back, 
inted slightly in front, with revers of white, 
and bands of the same upon the sleeves; white 
blouse underneath, and straps fastened with 
buckle. White straw hat, trimmed with dark 


en. 

Fic. 8, Costume for lady, made of navy foulés; 
the skirt is plain, edged with three rows of black 
braid. Foulé corsage with foulé corselet, gauged 
diagonally across the front, the right end is draped 
across the front to the left side, when it finishes 
ina steel buckle. The sleeves are fastened at 
the wrist with buttons and straps of braid. The 
corsage fastens in front with buttons and straps, 
the corselet closing with hooks across it. Black 
hat. 

Fic. 9. Gown of gray diagonal serge. The 
back of the skirt is plaited, the front is edged 
with an embroidered black and white border, 
Crossed corsage, slightly draped. Belt and plas- 
tron of embroidery, matching the border. Em- 
broidered collar and cuffs, Black hat, trimmed 
with pink and white flowers. 

Fic. 10. Hat of black beaded net, the brim 
faced with pale rose color, trimmed with bow of 
the same shade, long black ostrich plumes and 
lace. 

Fic. 11. Walking costume for lady, made of 
heliotrope colored serge. The underskirt shows 
at the right side, and is trimmed with a border; 
the skirt, which is straight, falling in box plaits 
Round 


over it, edged with tiny drop buttons. 
bodice fastened up the back, trimmed with bor- 
dering to match the skirt and passementerie 


ornaments. Straw hat trimmed with ribbon, 
flowers and bird. 

Fic, 12. Coat for lady, made of light écru cloth. 
It is tight fitting, with added basque and cape. 
The trimming is embroidery in brown silk. 

Fic. 13. Costume for a girl of twelve years, 
made of pale nut brown challis. _ The skirt is 
plain, with gathers at the waist, trimmed above 
the hem with five rows of braid. The bodice is 
full at the waist, and drawn in with a few rows 
of gauging back and front, and ends under a 
band covered with braid, pointed in front, but 
straight and fastened under a rosette at the back. 
The fastening is down the left shoulder and 
under the left arm, and a pointed yoke is simu- 
lated by bands of braid; the collar is covered 
with rows of braid, and the sleeves are trimmed 
with graduated rows of braid at the wrist, and 
puffed and raised at the shoulder. 

Fic. 14. Frock for girl of thirteen years, made 
of bluelet color China silk. The skirt is straight 
in box, and fine plaits. The bodice is plain, 
pointed back and front, with full front; it is 
trimmed with a band of ribbon going over the 
shoulders, finished with buckles; the same fin- 
ishes the bodice. High full sleeves, and high 
curved collar, 

Fic. 15, Frock for girl of fourteen years, made 
of beige cloth. The upper part of the skirt 
striped, and the lower part embroidered with a 


band of the plain cloth, enriched with an em- ° 


broidered border in a different design at the 
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extreme edge. The bodice is made with plaits 
at the shoulders in front, providing a little full- 
ness, which is gathered or plaited in at the 
waist; the back is cut without seams, and 
gathered at the waist; the fastening is in front, 
under an embroidered plait, and a ribbon band 
round the waist has bows at the back and on the 
right side of the point in front. The high collar 
is curved out a little at the top, the sleeves are 
puffed and plaited at the shoulder, and open at 
the wrist over a point of the embroidered band. 

Fic. 16. Frock for girl of thirteen years, made 
partly of silk and partly of chequered velvet. The 
silk forms plaited panels alternately with plain 
panels of the velvet. The corsage is prettily 
draped, front and back, across a panel of velvet, 
cut on the cross and seamed up the center, The 
velvet belt is also cut on the cross; it buckles on 
the left. The silk sleeves are mounted full into 
the shoulder. Below the elbow they are orna- 
mented with a band of velvet wound snake-fashion 
around it, the end reaching the wrist. The collar 
is of the chequered velvet, cut on the straight. 

Fic. 17. Frock for girl of twelve years, made 
of dust gray cashmere, scalloped and embroidered 
with black silk, The plain skirt is bordered with 
a gathered flounce scalloped at the edge and 
headed by a band of embroidery. Similar bands 
ornament the cuffs and collar, and form bretelles 
on the front of the corsage. The bodice is 
fastened under the bretelle on one side, and 
gathered at the waist, front and back. The 
bretelles are edged with a scalloped frill, which, 
together with the embroidered band, is carried 
round the neck at the back. The full sleeve is 
mounted on the buttoned cuff with a scalloped 
heading. The ribbon waistband is fastened at 
the back with a rosette. 

Fic. 18. Cape of peau de Suéde cloth, full 
over the shoulders, and mounted on a square 
yoke of passementerie, with Medici collar to 
match, bordered with a piping of black feathers. 
Similar piping round the edges of the cape. 
Toque of black illusion, bordered with a string 
of jet beads; black velvet strings. 

Fic. 19. Cape made of écru cloth with round 
yoke trimmed with rows of braid, the cape being 
gathered on to it and also trimmed with braid. 
High flaring collar. Straw bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers and ribbon. 

Fic. 20. Cape made of black cloth, with collar, 
pointed yoke, and revers of satin embroidered 
with gold thread. Hat of straw, trimmed with 
flowers and birds. 

Fic. 21. Cape made of heavy black silk, with 
high collar and shoulders; revers, collar, and 
ornaments of jetted passementerie. Large hat of 
lace, trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fics. 22-23. Front and back of tea-gown of 
rich pekin, pink peau de soie, and green faille. 
It is a simple princess dress, with train of plain 
faille, ornamented with a bow of green velvet. 
Full front of white lace, mounted on pink silk, 
with velvet bow and collar. Pekin Italian sleeves, 
lined with faille. Under-sleeves of velvet, with 
pink bows. This can be utilized for a house- 
gown, made of plainer material, 
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HE few who 
"entertained dur- 
ing Lent have 
certainly been 
hailed as social 
benefactors by 
those on their 
visiting list. 
The Duchesse 
de Bellune or- 

~~. «ss ganized some 

charming matz- 

nées, for which invitations were eagerly sought 
after. Pieces written by the Duke and various 
authors were performed. At the last entertain- 
ment Moliére’s “ Les Précieuses Ridicules”’ and 
“Une Conversion ” were played ; then recitations 
from Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Jean Rameau. 
Mlle. de Minil, of the Théatre Francais, recited 
remarkably well ««Un Rayon de Lune,” by the 
last named poet. Amateurs and professionals 
united in contributing their talent, as also in the 


musical interlude. The large gallery-salon, with - 


its dark velvet panels, embroidered in gold, sep- 
arated by large glasses, and hung with fine old 
tapestry, was admirably suited for the purpose. 
The ceiling is very original, being made to rep- 
resent a vast tent, with wide stripes of red and 
vieil-or satin. The ladies wore bonnets. Last 
Saturday Miles. de Bellune (the daughters of 
the house) wore ivory satin Merveilleux, the 
bodice plaited on one side only, and finishing in 
a black velvet band with chased gold buckle, 
straight collar of plaited ivory silk, and sleeves 
to match; small bouquets of violets on the shoul- 
ders, at the waist, and as brooch. Their hair 
was waved, and arranged with pointed chignon 
at the back, with chased gold pins here and 
there to hold the curls in place. The Duchesse 
de Bellune wore a black lace dress, embroidered 
in blue beads, opening over a waistcoat and 
tablier of very pale-blue satin, embroidered in 
the same dark-blue beads as the skirt. Mme, 
Beulé, who is always extremely well dressed, 
wore dark-blue de roi plush, embroidered in 
gold; the dress was made rather like a large, 
close-fitting cloak, with two wings falling to the 


ground, and short, gold-embroidered pelerine, 
with Medici collar; the capote was all gold; a 
round, flat crown, ornamented with marabouts 
and gold aigrette. Mme. de Lalande had ong 
mixture of satin and velvet, the color called 
“fond de casserole” (a sort of coppery-red); 
the sleeves were velvet, slashed with satin in a 
lighter shade; on the bodice the two materials 
were combined; the satin was fulled. The capote 
had no crown, and was composed of two rolls or 
twists of velvet and satin, with tufts of feathers 
in front and at the back, and seemingly fastened 
on here and there with large gold pins. The 
hair was visible, arranged as a coil where the 
crown of the bonnet used to be. Vicomtesse de 
St. Genies wore an elegant dress of amethyst 
broché silk, with white pearl-bead embroidery 
on the velvet corselet, on the straps confining 


the puffed sleeves, on rolls on the shoulders, and — 


on the Medici collar, lined with white satin; 
small capote, with crown of violet silk, embroid- 
ered on beads, and the only ornament was a 
large shell made of pearl beads ; long, pearl-gray 
kid gloves, which are much worn at matinées 
and fashionable weddings. 

And now for a few words on the subject of 
spring bonnets and hats. I saw all the new 
styles at Mme. Colomb’s, 10, Rue de la Paix. 
The capotes are rather round in shape, and, like 
the toques, are either without strings or else 
very narrow velvet ones, according to the age 
and taste of the wearer. The hats are all turned 
up at the back, and some are pointed in front; 
they are trimmed rather high and heavily at the 
back, and very little in front, and placed rather 
low—this is the latest mode. Sometimes the 
trimming falls at the back em cache-peigne on the 
hair, below the turned-up brim, especially on the 
hats. The same rule for trimming—viz., high at 
the back and low in front—applies equally to 
capotes and toques. 

Mme. Colomb is using for these some wonder- 
fully beautiful Louis XVI embroidery, beads, 
gold, and silk on a black net ground. A great 
many pearls are used, also colored pearls (if I 
may use the term), metal and jet beads, and tulle 
frosted with very small metal beads. Very large 
gold-headed pins are much used, called épingles 
de nourrice, as they resemble those worn by the 
nurses in the costume that all who know Paris 
must have remarked. These pins must be well 
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pushed in and only the heads left visible. The 
colors most preferred this season are rose de 
Chine, pale-green, apricot, and light-blue. I will 
try and describe one or two of the models I saw- 
A capote-toque had a rather high crown, encir” 
cled with a rich insertion of Louis XVI embroid™ 
ery, veiled in black net dotted with iris shaded 
peads; in front a little Louis XVI bow and 
buckle of pink paste, and at the back an 
emerald-green velvet bow, and strings to match. 
Black horse-hair, or crin, spangled with gold, 
will be much worn. A toque in this material 
was veiled with tulle étincelle—that is, tulle 
sparkling with powdered gold; at the back a 
large velvet bow arranged as aigrette, and in 
front a gold butterfly. 

Among the new materials for spring, I notice 
the silks have light-colored glacé grounds, broché 
with velvet flowers, in the Pompadour style, the 
flowers being of a rather deeper shade than the 
ground. 

Light shades also prevail for woolen materials, 
and for useful morning dresses Cheviot and diag- 
onal, or serge, are in vogue; but the Cheviots 
have a kind of plaid pattern in subdued shades, 
or mohair stripes, large wafers, or small flowers. 
The favorite light shades will be anemone, pale 
beige, iris, glycine, nickel, gray, mauve, and rose 
Ophelia; so there is a wide choice. Yellow silk 
will be used for evening wear, mixed with white, 
cream, or mauve, especially in wide stripes. 
Cloth will be quite discarded for the patterned 
woolen goods above described. It is too soon to 
say anything decided about the making-up, but 
the best modistes will draw their inspirations 
from the Directoire style in a modified form, 

Some rather pretty bodices are now made for 
quiet evenings and home dinners. For example, 
acorsage of pale-pink Surah, embellished with 
imitation point d’Alencon, two rows of which 
form the basque; lace is also arranged on each 
side of the front, which opens to show a jabot of 
Surah; the sleeves are made full at the top, and 
drawn in towards the wrist with a torsade and 

ribbon bow. 

This spring we shall see a complete change in 
the make of shoes and boots. The pointed forms 


.will be no longer worn; square or round ends 


will replace them. This is an advantage to 
those who pride themselves on their small feet, 
for they can wear a size shorter than in the 


_ pointed make. 


In Paris, we like frou-frou fussiness, especially 
about the neck. Thus our new neck ruchings, 
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whether of white lace or colored crépe, have all 
a deep flounce attached to them, which forms a 
fichu, or jabot, in front of the bodice. 

Matinées have these ruchings, and flounced 
fichus of the same material as themselves, but 
embroidered round the edges, 

For evening wear, ruchings and boas of flowers 
are worn with low-necked dresses. The flowers 
are strung together and sewn upon a ribbon. 
Frills of lace, 2 4a Watteau, and ruches of silk 
muslin, are also used for evening neck-ruchings, 
whilst black lace, feathers, fur, and velvet plait- 
ings are worn out of doors. Velvet poppy flowers 
are seen on boas, and are considered very chéc. 
Chains are also passed twice round the throat- 
and their ends are tucked into the bodice, ac, 
cording to their length. 

Sprays of mistletoe in dull gold, with coral 
berries, are formed into lace pins and brooches; 
also oak-leaves, with tiny acorns of tinted gold, 
with the acorns dotted with diamond dust. Hares, 
and all sorts of game, are also imitated in jewelry; 
as also grapes, etc., the whole encased in fancy 
jewel-cases, simulating hampers, lined with velvet 
and satin. 

There is no change in gloves this month, unless 
the revival of white kid gloves may be called a 
novelty. These white kid gloves are sometimes 
embroidered in gold and metallic thread, studded 
with pearls. These gloves are imitations of the 
celebrated pair of gloves which Queen Bess 
received from Spain, and which were of white 
kid richly embroidered. She wore them only on. 
very grandoccasions. Nowadays, however, when. 
gloves are rarely worn more than one night, this. 
fashion seems a little too expensive for ordinary 
use, There is only one way of using these gloves. 
when no longer fit for the hand, and that is ta. 
use them to cover boxes and books with, which 
most ladies already do. 

Plain kid gloves are decorated by being cut im 
long holes at the elbows, and also at the top, and 
then run ribbon through the holes, as if they 
were an insertion. 

We all know how the ancient Romans slept, 
sat, reclined, and feasted on roses in every phase 
of life. Well, this fashion is also being revived, 
and rose-drops, rose cakes, etc., are now being 
eaten by our American belles, as well as violets, 
lilies, orange-flower drops and cakes, etc., and 
this to spread the flower’s perfume over the per- 
son. It would be easier and more effectual, I 
think, to carry a tablet of condensed perfumes in 
the pocket, or hung to the chAtelaine, or worn in 
a locket on the neck chain, to be most exquisitely 
perfumed, and to shed a perfume over the whole 
air, wherever the wearer may go. 

MARIGOLD, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


DAINTY DESSERTS AND CAKES. 


Rice Souffle. 

Wash one pint of rice, put it in a saucepan 
and add one pint of boiled milk and a small 
piece of stick cinnamon; boil until the milk is 
absorbed. Remove the cinnamon. When cold 
add the beaten yolks of four eggs and an ounce 
of sugar beaten together, to the rice. Have 
ready a quantity of stiff foam made from the 
beaten whites of six eggs. Whisk it into the rice 
and beat the mixture thoroughly; pour it into a 
buttered dish, bake to a light golden color, and 
serve the moment it leaves the oven. 


Green Gooseberry Tart. 

Pick, top, and tail the gooseberries; stew 
slowly in a porcelain kettle, with just enough 
water to keep them from burning, until they 
break. Then sweeten thoroughly, and set aside 
to cool; when cold, put into a deep pastry shell 
of puff paste, covered with a top crust of puff 
paste, and bake; brush all over with beaten egg 
while hot, and set back into the oven to glaze. 


Meringue Custard Tartlets. 

The deep individual pie tins, fluted tartlet 
jpans, are suitable for custart tarts, they should be 
‘about six inches in diameter, and from two to 
‘three inches deep. Butter the pan and line with 


-ordinary puff paste, then fill it with a custard 


«made as follows: Stir gradually into the beaten 
yolks of six eggs two tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 
a tiny pinch of salt and half a pint of cream. 
Stir until free from lumps and sweeten to taste, 
put the saucepan on the fire and stir until the 
custard coats the spoon. Do not iet it boil or it 
will curdle. Pour it in a bowl, add a few drops 
of vanilla flavoring and stir until the custard be- 
comes cold; fill the tins and bake. In the mean- 
time, put the whites of the eggs in a pan and 
beat thoroughly, using a wire egg beater for this 
purpose. While beating, sprinkle.in lightly half 
a pound of sugar and a dash of salt. When the 
paste is firm, spread a thin layer over the tart 
and decorate the top with the remainder by 
squeezing it through a paper funnel. Strew a 
little powdered sugar over the top, and when a 
delicate yellow tinge, remove from the oven and 
serve hot. 
Chocolate Pudding. 

Add one ounce of grated chocolate to a quart 

of milk; boil thoroughly; flavor with vanilla; 
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set aside to cool; then stir in the yolks of six 
eggs, well beaten; bake in a buttered puddi 

dish until it stiffens like custard. Beat the whites 
of the eggs with a tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar, to a stiff froth; spread over the top of the 
pudding; return to the oven and brown quickly, 


Cold Cabinet Pudding. 
Grease a quart pudding mould, and cover 


the bottom with pieces of candied lemon and | 


orange peel, cut diamond shape. Between each 
four diamonds place a boiled seedless raisin; 
cover the fruit with a layer of stale sponge cake, 
and add a layer of raisins or other dried candied 
fruits; repeat with alternate layers of cake and 
fruit until the mould is full. Beat up the yolks 
of four eggs with a pinch of salt and three ounces 
of sugar. Whisk into them a pint and a gill of 
lukewarm milk; pour this into the mould.’ Place 
the mould into a pan of hot water; let it remain 
on the back of the range an hour, then set pan 


and all in a moderate oven and bake one hour, 


Let it cool. When cold surround it with ice, 
and when wanted, serve with a cold rich custard 
sauce, flavored with vanilla or sherry wine. 


Green Apple Dumplings—Fruit Sauce, 

Wash and chop fine a quarter of a pound of 
beef suet, add to it half a teaspoonful of salt, halt 
a pound of flour, a teaspoonful of baking powder 
and half a pint of milk, roll it out, fold it and 
place on ice until wanted. Peel and core six 
green apples, fill the center with a mixture of 
sugar, ground cloves and butter, cover each 
apple with a layer of paste, tie them in small 
pudding cloths, and steam them an hour anda 
half. Boil together a pint of raspberries, quarter 
of a pound of sugar and two gills of water, sim- 
mer gently, remove the scum, strain through a 
small sieve and serve. 


Vanilla Sauce. 


Put -half a pint of milk in a small saucepan, | 


when hot add the whisked yolks of three eggs, 
and stir until it is of the consistency of custard; 
remove it from the fire, and when it is cold add 


a teaspoonful of vanilla extract and the beaten | 


whites of two eggs. 
Spanish Fruit Pudding. 
Line a baking dish with a light puff paste, add 
a layer of shredded pineapple, and cover it with 
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sugar; add a layer of sweet oranges, 


® gliced; strew over them a thin layer of sugar; 


next add a layer of sliced bananas, with sugar 
strewn over them. Repeat the process until the 
dish is full. Cover the dish with a light puff 
paste and bake to a delicate brown. 


Tea Cakes. 

Put upon a pie-board one pound of flour, which 
you have previously sifted, make a hole in the 
center, in which place half a pound of butter, six 
ounces of powdered sugar, a pinch of cinnamon 
and four eggs. Mix all well together, and roll 
out your paste extremely thin, cut it out in rounds 
or squares, put it in a pan, which you have but- 
gered slightly, brush your cakes with beaten eggs, 
sptinkle them on top with half a pound of cur- 
rants, Put them in the oven, and, when colored 
a bright yellow, remove them, and serve when 
needed. 


Chocolate Cakes. 

Put the yolks of three eggs in a bowl with four 
gunces of powdered sugar, beat them well until 
slightly consistent, and add to them an ounce and 
a half of flour, an ounce of corn-starch, a few 


‘ drops of vanilla extract, and mix all well to- 


gether. Beat up the whites of your eggs very 
stiff and stir them lightly with your other in- 
gredients. Put it in a cornucopia made of stift 
paper, with a hole in the end, through which 
press it on a pan (on which you have spread a 
sheet of white paper),and form it into small rounds 
about the size of a fifty-cent piece. Place them 
in a gentle oven until they are quite firm, then 
let them become cold, and cut them all the same 
size with a small round cutter. Spread a layer 
of peach or other marmalade on the half of your 


. cakes, which cover with the other half. Melt 


about two ounces of chocolate in two tablespoon- 
fuls of water, Put in a saucepan on the fire half 
a pound of sugar with half a glass of water, boil 
for about eight or ten minutes, lift out some of 
the sugar with a spoon, drop it into cold water, 
place it between the thumb and third finger and, 
if you can draw the sugar into a fine long thread 
without breaking, you have reached the desired 
result. Then put your chocolate in a bowl, add 
your sugar, stirring until beginning to thicken. 
Take as many little wooden skewers as you have 
cakes, sharpen them to a fine point, stick one in 
each cake, which dip into your chocolate and 
sugar, covering it entirely. Put a colender up- 
side down on a table, and in the holes place the 
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ends of your sticks, thereby allowing the cakes 
on the opposite end to dry, after which remove 
your cakes from the sticks and serve when 
needed, 

Harry Cakes. 

Take one and a half tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar; two eggs, well beaten, whites and yolks 
separately; three and a half cupfuls of flour, . 
sifted; one cupful of sweet milk; half cupful of 
sweet cream; one pinch of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar, and one, of soda. Beat the 
sugar and eggs together first, then add the rest, 
alternating the milk and flour; bake in well- 
heated. gem-pans; bake twenty minutes in a 
quick oven. 


Philadelphia Jumbles. 

Take one pound of sugar; half a pound of 
butter; eight eggs, beaten light; essence of bit- 
ter almond or rose to taste; enough flour to 
enable you to roll them out. Stir the sugar and 
butter to a light cream, then add the well- 
whipped eggs, the flavoring, and flour; mix well 
together, roll out in powdered sugar, roll in a 
sheet a quarter of an inch thick, cut into rings 
with a jagging-iron, and bake in a quick oven on 
buttered tins. 


Fruit Gingerbread, 

Take two pounds of the finest white flour; 
three-quarters of a pound of butter; one pound 
of brown sugar; one pound of currants, picked, 
washed, and dredged; one pound of Saltana 
raisins, seeded, chopped, and dredged; a quar- 
ter of a pound of candied orange peel, shredded 
very fine, and dredged ; two cupfuls of molasses; 
half a cupful of sour cream; six eggs, whites and 
yolks beaten separately; one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in hot water; two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered ginger; one tablespoon- 
ful of powdered cinnamon; one teaspoonful of 
powdered cloves. Beat the butter and sugar to 
a cream, warm the molasses slightly, and beat 
these together; then the beaten yolks, next the 
milk and spice, the soda, flour, and whites of 
eggs well beaten; lastly, the fruit, beat well 
before baking; put into two broad pans well 
buttered, and bake in a moderate oven. 


Cup Cake. 

Take one cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, 
two cups of sugar, three eggs, four cups of flour, 
one teaspoonful each of baking powder, nutmeg 
and cinnamon. You may add a cupful of cur- 
rants and raisins if you like; either is good. 
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Figs. 1, 2. Embroidered Book Cover. 
Book covers are extremely fashionable at pres- 


ent, they are used to cover defaced bindings 
upon books, and also to add to the effect when 


of the fancy earthenware ones; they are made 

like bags, with a circular foundation of card. 

board, sufficiently large to put the saucer in. 
Our model is of terra-cotta plush ; the top frill 








placed upon a draw- 
ing-room table. Many 
materials are used— 
handsome brocades, 
velvets, plushes, sat- 
ins, or whatever fancy 
may select; or pieces 
left over from other 
work can be utilized. 
Our model has a 
foundation of uphol- 
sterer’s Canvas, en- 
nanced at the back 
and in the center of 
the two panels with 
light colored plush, 
trimmed with bands 
and angles in pea- 
green embroidered 
faille, and edged with 
gold lace to hide the 
joints of the pieces. A strap with a button-hole 
is fixed inside between the lining and the cover, 





Fic. 2. 


and fastens to the opposite flap over a large 
artistic button. The lining is sewn on and folded 
in such a way as to form a pocket, in which are 
secured the first pages of the book, unless elastic 
bands are preferred, Fig. 2 gives the details of 
the flowers. These blossoms, flatly embroidered 
jn passé stitch, given full-sized, are arranged ex- 
actly as they appear on the faille band. The 
colors chosen are three shades of Venetian red, 
from dark to light, whilst the leaves and the 
stems are worked with autumn green tints. 
MABEL WARE. 


Fig. 3. Cover for Flower-pot. 
These ornamental covers are very fashionable 
to put over the common red flower-pot, in place 
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Fic. 1. 





is lined with pale 
electric-blue Indian 
silk; the vandykes 
are electric-blue 
Satin, embroidered 
with tinsel thread, 
and edged with che. 
nille fringe; when the 
cover ison the flower. 
pot, a ribbon is tied 
round it one and a 
halfinch from thetop, 
and arranged in long 
loops at the side. 

Fig. 4. Needle- 

Book, 

This pretty little 
heart-shaped needle. 
case may be made of 
two very tiny pieces 
of brocade stretched 
over card-beard, or of plain satin with a little em- 
broidered design. The two sides are fastened 
together at the top with ribbon, and the points, 


where the needle-case opens, are also tied with ' 


ribbon. The inside is fitted with a few pieces of 
flannel pinked out round the edge, and the 
covers are well padded and covered with silk to 
give the necessary thickness and firmness. 

Fig. 5. Bag for Opera Glasses. 

The bag for an opera glass is charming in eau 
de Nil granité silk, lined with the palest pink 
surah. It is a mere square or oblong piece 
of material, with a casing for the silk cord 





strings, arranged so as leave the corners to fall 
over when the strings are drawn up. One side 
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has a little design of a bow and flowers em- 
broidered in gold ; but a monogram may be sub- 
stituted for this with good effect. These bags are 
extremely handy to carry the glasses in, and 
can be made in sombre colors if preferred. 
A. M. G. 
Fig. 6. Stand for Photographs. 

Many novel shapes are designed for stands for 
photographs, etc., our illustration is a decided 
novelty, and consists of a half moon-shaped 
foundation, padded and covered with old-gold 
plush; crosswise bands of antique galloon form a 
support for cards, notes, etc. ; the lower part is 
arranged as a vide poche. A landscape painting 
on cream satin enhances the center of the pocket 
with plush puffings at each side, and gold lace or 
satin ruchings along the opening. It is suspended 
from the wall or screen by a cord and tassel. 

Figs. 7, 8. Pincushion for Dressing 

Table. 

This cushion is made of a circular box padded 
on the top, and covered with antique brocade or 
embroidered satin. A vandyked gimp galloon 
encircles the lid, and a scalloped lace borders 
the foundation, which is glued on to a stand of 
old pink plush with cut-off angles, also edged 
with a narrow lace, secured to a piece of thin 
card-board inserted between the lining and the 
Stand. 





The full-sized spray given in Fig. 8 is imi- 
tated from a design on an old cream brocade, 
Any odds and ends of silk, chenille and tinsel 
for the center of the lid can effectively be 
utilized for this reproduction in long and 
irregular stitches. Four rows of gold cord 
could be sewn round the lower band, om 
which will be worked similar sprays, avoiding 
any formal lines. 


Figs. 9,10. Drawing-Room Whisk 
and Hearth Broom, 


These have plain white wood handles cov- 
ered with plush, and decorated with gold and 
fancy galloon and plain satin ribbon. By 
decorating these necessary articles where an 
open fire is used, they can be made very 
attractive as well as useful. 


Fig. 11, Infant’s Crochet Bib. 

I have not forgotten the babies in my col- 
lection of novelties, and have selected a smart 
little bib which is prettily crocheted in soft 
red and cream-colored knitting-cotton. Round 
the neck is run a narrow, red, satin ribbon, 
which adds greatly to the smart appearance 
of the bib. Make a foundation of chain, the 
length required for the width of the bib, 1st 
Row—(Right side of the work) 3 chain, which 
are to serve as I treble, then 1 treble into each 
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stitch, 2d Row—4 chain, miss 1, 1 treble 
into the back of the next treble, then 1 chain, 
1 treble, all along. 3d Row—3 chain, miss 
the next stitch, 1 treble. Repeat the 2d and 
34 rows, shaping the neck by working only 
about a third of the way across the bib and 
arranging so that in each short row one or 
two stitches more or less are worked till the 
right slope is obtained. This may easily be 
done by cutting a shape in paper, or by copy- 
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ing aninfant’s machine-made bib, Be careful 
to make both sides exactly alike. Take the 
' red cotton and work round the neck of the 
: bib, thus: 1st Row—All double crochet. 2d 
Row—*, 3 single, 1 picot (5 chain, 1 double 
crochet in the first), repeat from *. For the 





a, edging round the bib, take the cream-colored Fics. 9, 10. 
i cotton and work alternately 1 single, 5 chain, 
missing a space equal to two or three stitches, perfectly flat and the 5 chain makes a loose loop, §' 


| 

Ff according to the shape of the bib, so that itsets 2d Row—With red wool work *, 1 single in the 
next 5 chain, 5 chain; repeat from *. 34 
Row—Like the second row, with cream, 
4th Row.—With the same cotton, *, 1 single 
into the next 5 chain, 1 chain, 5 long treble 
with 1 chain between each, into the next loop, § 
1 chain; repeat from *, 5th Row—With 

red cotton, *, 1 double crochet on the next 

chain, 5 picots with 1 double crochet between 

each into the next chain; repeat from *% 

Round the neck work the same rows in 4 
reverse direction, so that they set like a tum- 

down collar. Work the first row into the 

free loops of the row of double crochet, 

into which the picots were previously worked, . 

C. T. 


Embroidery Design for Foot-stool. 
[See colored design in front part of book.] 





This pretty design for a foot-stool is given - 
full working size, and can be embroidered 
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proidery, whichever may be desired; the col- 
ers to suit the taste of the worker. The de- 
sign is given in full working size, and should 
be made up upon a stool with legs of wood, 
bamboo, or gilt, which are so popular. 





Odds and Ends of Fancy Work. 


Nothing in the way of fancy work has re- 
tained its popularity like degs, they are of all 
kinds and used for every purpose. The daintiest 
fancy ones are used for work, handkerchiefs, 
shopping and other purposes, while the house- 
hold is supplied with substantial ones for daily 
use. A cretonne bag, about three-quarters of a 
yard long and half a yard wide, should be lined 
with strong domestic muslin and furnished with 
curtain fringe sewed around the top to run 
the draw string in. Such bags are useful re- 
ceptacles for clothes-pins, small clothes-line, 
strings, and the hundred and one things which 
must be kept in some place where they can 
be found in a hurry. 

Bags for the store-room and for holding bun- 
dles and scraps must be of strong stuff. The 
former of firm, closely-woven linen, sewed in a 
turned seam, and provided with tapes for tying 
up, several inches below the top, so they may be 
turned over and tied closely; effectually pre- 
venting the entrance of any undesirable object, 
animate or otherwise. 

Sachets are in favor and are made of strips of 
satin ribbon three inches wide, one each of pale- 
pink, green and white, The length of the strips 
should be twice as long as the sachet is desired, 
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leaving two inches to fringe out at the top. 
Paint a spray of flowers coming from the lower 
corner, lay in some sheet wadding in which per- 
fume powder has been scattered, gather the top 
at about a distance one-third the length of the 
sachet, and tie with ribbon. 

MABEL WARE. 


Art in Crochet, 


Crochet work is generally applied to the edges 
of underwear, or in ways which, though decora- 
tive, can scarcely be called artistic ii the highest 
sense. But ordinary crochet stitch€s might easily 
be employed in the fabrication of $omething al- 
most worthy to rank with point lace or India 
shawls. ne 


It was lately my good fortune to.see a copy of 
a dress made for the Empress of Russia. The 
front was an airy mass of creamy lace, said to be 
a piece of an altar-cloth five hundred years old. 
What was my surprise when I came to examine 
it to find that it was simple crochet.in fine thread, 
about equivalent to our No. 100 cotton! The 
stitches were as follows: after the foundation- 
chain, chain 5, make 1 picot by chaining 5 and 
drawing 5th stitch through 1st, chain 5, catch it 
with 1 single crochet stitch through foundation- 
chain, etc., so on, for first row across the whole 
width of work. ‘The second row was made by 
bridging over from picot to picot with a chain of 
about 8. The third was to cover that chain of 8 
with 8 double crochet, a chain of 1 between 
every 2 groups. The fourth was a repetition of 
the first. In this way sheets and sheets of dia- 
phanous drapery might be made. 

Upon the drapery belonging to the imperial 
dress were scattered appliqué flowers, edged with 
gold thread. The flowers were conventional 
ones, resembling marguerites, or possibly, small 
passion flowers. They had evidently been first 
worked upon linen or silk and then cut out, 
They were in fine embroidery-silk in soft-tinted 
pinks and blues, imitating the Oriental effects. 
The gold thread was used in the application. 
This was in out-line stitch, while the silk was in, 
satin-stitch. 

At a short distance the drapery looked like a 
fairy cloud, upon which had alighted a crowd of 
delicate-tinted butterflies. But the materials 
were simple enough—and the greater part of the 
illusion was produced by familiar crochet-stitches, . ’ 

Crochet could be elevated into a high art. 

M. B. HARVEY. 
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> HE warm and genial 

sunshine of this 
month assures us that 
the dreary season of 
winter is past, and 
we look back upon 
the stormy days that 
are gone as a tale 
that is told. Not that the 
winter has been a dreary 
one to us; we have had far 
too much to do to give the 
outside storms and temper- 
ature much consideration. 
Our friends have nobly 
assisted our efforts, and old 
and new names of sub- 
scribers have come to us 
from all parts of the world. 
The magazine has friends 
all over the globe, the secret 
being that every member of the household, what- 
ever their temperament, finds something of espe- 
cial interest that awakens a sympathetic response. 
And as this has been the golden bond that has 
held the patrons and publisher together for over 
half a century, our aim is to strengthen it in 
every possible manner. The charming spring 
months so gorgeously decked out with floral 
beauty finds Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book looking 
around from its brilliant pages with as much state 
as the flowers holding their queenly heads in our 
gardens and woods. We do not wonder that our 
efforts have been appreciated to make the mag- 
azine attractive in every detail, and we thank 
our subscribers warmly for their commendation 
so flatteringly received in unlimited letters from 
every direction. We feel that the magazine, 
although the veteran leader in fashion journals, 
is equal to any emergency, and that much as has 
been done there are many new features to be in- 
troduced among its pages. Our serial stories 
have proved an attractive feature in the year 
1891. Another attraction is to be offered in the 
June number by the commencement of a short 
serial story by the popular author, Mrs. Olivia 
Levell Wilson, whose contributions to the mag- 
azine have caused much favorable comment from 
subscribersand the press. We do not giveall our 
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good things at once, but have new attractions 
each month as theyroll by. We can always sup. 
ply back numbers of the magazine, so that it ig 
never too late to subseribe. If you have not done 
So, try the magazine for three months, and see if 
it does not fill a niche in your homes that has 
always been empty. 


To Laprgs.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections Créme Simon is superior to 
the “vaseline” and “cucumbers,” it whitens 
and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, rue de Pro. 
vence, Paris; Park & Tilford, New York; 
perfumers, druggists, fancy goods store. 

“GopEy’s LapDy’s Book” comes to us as 
replete as ever with all the rich gems of thought 
and illustration. Its fashion plates alone are 
worth the price of the magazine, It is an unu 
sually attractive number this month, and no lady 
can very well do without it.— 7he Fury, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


The question of purity in food is a matter of 
the greatest importance, and deserves most care- 
ful and constant consideration; yet so ingenious 
are the methods nowadays adopted to adulterate, 
and the processes employed to cheapen manu- 
facture, that it is often very difficult to determine 
the merits of any particular article of food. With 
W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa, however, 
no such difficulty arises, for it is produced from 
the finest cocoa seeds only, exclusively by me- 
chanical processes, and as no chemicals what- 
ever are used in its preparation, all possibility of 
impurity is avoided. The result is that W. 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is not excelled in 


solubility, and is not approached in purity by any ° 


similar product in the market, and it still re- 
mains, as for over one hundred years past, the 
standard of purity and excellence, and the most 
healthful and nutritive cocoa in the world. 
RicH Hit, Mo., March 24, 1890. 
Dear GopDEy :—Enclosed please find two 
coupons, for which send me the patterns indicated 
upon them. I wish to express my high esti- 
mation of your most excellent magazine. I have 
long been an interested reader of Godey, and 
have found it of great benefit to me in many 
ways. Wishing you success in the future, 
Respectfully, Mrs. F, J. W. 
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@eod for all Three. 

The greatest good for the greatest sumber is 
the mark aimed at by all reformers, and to reach 
itsecures the greatest acclaim of fame that can 
behad. Itis a good thing for the consumer, for 
the manufacturer, for the magazines, when an 
article of merit is put upon the market, is made 
known by magazine advertising, and, through a 
series of years, proves its worth to lessen labor 
in millions of homes, profits the magazines, and 
gives its makersa fair living. Pearline, the great 
washing powder manufactured by James Pyle & 
Sons, New York, has done all this. If it is not 
making labor easier in your home, it is your fault. 
Something of its history is made plain in an ad- 
yertisement in another column. 


GopgEy’s Lapy’s Book for March is ahead as 
«fashion journal. None of the fair sex but will 
appreciate the efforts of the publishers in send- 
ing out such a delightful number. They have 
added a further attraction in offering three cur- 
rent numbers for 25 cents, so every one can try 
and see how they like the magazine, Albany 
Evening Fournal, Albany, N. Y. 


Potato, Vick’s Perfection. 


This variety has been grown and thoroughly 
tested, and the report comes from every quarter 
that itis one of the finest petatoes for general 
purposes. Its wonderful productiveness, fine 
appearance and good cooking qualities have 
made it a great favorite where known. The 
tubers grow compact in the hill, and are large 
and uniform in size, oblong inclining to oval, but 
generally flattened. Color white, with tinge of 
pink around the eyes, similar to the Hebron. 
The vine is of strong, vigorous growth, yet stocky 
and short jointed, maturing almost the same time 
as White Star. The introducer of this Potato, 
James Vick, Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y., says 
it will prove of great value for field culture and 
become very popular. 

We advise onr friends to send for Vick’s Floral 
Guide, price only 10 cents, which amouut may 
be deducted from the first order. 


Notice. 

We call attention to our offer on contents, page 
Any person desiring to subscribe for ‘«Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book” can receive it for three 
months by sending 25 cents, thus enabling all to 
be able to test its merits and judge for themselves 
before subscribing. In sending kindly mention 

the number you desire to commence with. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

* Rock of Ages.” By Augusta Montague Top- 
lady, with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 

“ Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.’* 
By William Knox. Designs by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey. 

« Nearer, My God, to Thee.” By Sarah Flower 
Adams, with designs by L. B. Humphrey. 

“ My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” By Ray Palmer, 
with designs by Lisbeth B. Comins. 


“Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night.” By Rosa 
Hartwick Thorpe. Illustrated. 

«Home, Sweet Home.” By John Howard 
Payne, with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey, 

“Dora.” By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. 


“ Abide With Me.” By Henry Francis Lyte. ° 
Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


These are published by the popular house of 
Lee and Shepard, to Milk street, Boston, Mass. 

All of the above are exquisitely illustrated with 
handsome illuminated covers. The paper is 
handsome as well as the printing, the whole 
making a most attractive gift book, suitable for 
almost any season ofthe year. Price, 60 cents each. 


«My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” By Ray Palmer, 
with designs by Lisbeth B. Comins. 


‘Abide With Me.” By Henry Francis Lyte. 
Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


“Rock of Ages.” By Augusta Montague Top- 
lady, with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


* Nearer, My God, to Thee.” By Sarah Flower 
Adams, with designs by Miss L. B,. Humphrey, 


“Our Father in Heaven” (The Lord’s Prayer). 
By William C, Richards, 


Published by Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. 

All of these are in the lovely Ivorines. The 
covers in cream white, adorned with gold and 
silver decorations, gilt edges. These are boxed, 
and are very beautiful, forming a most attractive 
and charming Easter, birthday, Christmas or 
anniversary souvenir. They are attractive and 
substantial, the illustrations being works of art. 
Price, $1.25 each. 

“Faith’s Festivals.’ By Mary Lakeman. Lee~ 
and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass, 

A charming tale of the different festivals ina 
noble life beautifully told. The reader is carried 
away with the spirit of the book, and feels that 
each word is a breath of inspiration. 

«‘ Easter Carols.” By Louisa Parsons Hopkins, 

Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 

A collection of carols adapted to the glorious 
Eastertide, 


«‘ Nature’s Hallelujah.” Illustrated. By Irene 
E. Jerome. Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $6.00. 
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A charming gift book handsomely illustrated. 

’ Nature gives her glorious hallelujah from moun- 

tain peaks, and from the depths of the waters. 

All unite in one grand hallelujah shown forth in 

charming illustrations and verse in quaintest 

measure, 

“From an Old Love Letter.” By Irene Jerome. 
Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass, 
Price, $1.00. 

The illuminations are of the handsomest char- 


acter, the selections coming from that 4004 which 

though old,is ever new. It is a book acceptable 

in sorrow or gladness. 

“ Message of the Bluebird.” By Irene E. Jerome. 
Lee and Shepard, to Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 

The message is quaintly told us of the glorious 
breaking of the Eastertide and spring, after the 
lenten season and the dismal winter. Handsome 
illustrations accompany the message the Blue- 
bird sends. 


“The Picturesque Geographical Readers.” By 
Charles F, King. Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk 
street, Boston, Mass. Price, 83 cents. 


Geography has, from time immemorial, been 
taught upon the rote system, no effort having 
been made to present the study in any but the 
stereotyped forms of a 'generation ago, with ab- 
struse explanations and unhappy definitions of 
islands and capes, peninsulas and archipelagoes. 

Prof. Knight has now come to the front with a 
system of teaching Geography (after along ex- 
perience as a successful teacher and lecturer in 
this branch of school-work). 

While it is not claimed that his system will 
make every boy a Humboldt, its use in the school- 
room proves that it will materially lessen the 
tedium of long hours of toil spent in worrying 
over the intricacies of uncared for rivers, brooks, 
mountains and hamlets, which have so long been 
the banes of the school-room 

In the book will be found a vast amount of 
useful, practical and interesting information, 
alike of value to both teacher and taught, and 
which cannot otherwise be obtained without ex- 
tended research and reference to many volumes. 


«Five Minute Declamations.” Second Part. Se- 
lected and Adapted by Walter K. Fobes. Lee 
and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass, 


As indicated by the title, this work is made up 
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Americans, which will be found to be specimens § 
of modern eloquence and ideas. The selections 
are made available by judicious pruning by 
teacher of elocution, well qualified by years. of 
experience; and the variety is sufficient to suit 
the taste of those who may be seeking fine spec}. 
mens of eloquence. Atnong the list of speakers 
quoted will be found Phillips, Curtis, Webster, 
Depew, Cleveland, Grady, Long, Lodge, Philip 
Brooks, etc. 


“The Log of The Maryland.” By Douglas 
Frazer. Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 


A thrilling account of adventures at sea, 
abounding in joys, pains, pleasures, profit and 
very nearly disaster before its successful terming- 
tion. The author well understands his subject, 
and the perusal will amply repay the reader who 
will remain interested to the end, 

“A Lost Jewel.” By Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1.00. 

The jewel that was lost is very successfully 
hid, and an exceedingly pretty story is woven 
around it in which the little ones will rejoice, 
It is a charming book for children. 


“ Now I Lay Me.” By Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 182 Fifth ave 
nue, New York, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 


«“ The Choir Boys,”” By Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 182 Fifth ave 
nue, New York, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 


These are two beautiful colored lithographs 
ready mounted for hanging. The first represents 
a number of tiny children kneeling and repeat. 
ing the ever new though old «* NowI Lay Me,” 
The second a procession of choir boys chanting 
as they pass along. These are both extremely 
pretty, and a dainty addition to any wall. 


“Boris Lensky.” By Ossip Schubin. Trans- 
lated by Elise L. Lathrop. I vol, r2mo. It 
lustrated. Worthington Company, 747 Broad- 
way, New York. Price, in cloth, $1.00; ia 
paper, 50 cents. 


This work is a sequel to “Asbein” by the 
same author, One of the chief characters being 
Boris Lensky’s charming, lovable and neglected 
little daughter Marie, who claims the reader's 
sympathy and interest from the first. The terri 
ble consequences which a life of dissipation bring 
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are graphically portrayed in the description of — 
the virtuoso Lensky’s old age. The story is 

touchingly pathetic at times, and is written in the . 
mildly satirical style peculiar to this author, 4 


“A Brave Woman.” By E. Marlitt. Translated 
by Margaret P. Waterman. With 50 Photo- 
gravure Illustrations. Worthington Company, 


of selections, no one of which will occupy more 
than five minutes in the delivery. The success 
of the “ Five Minute Declamations,” First Part, 
has been such, that a demand was created fora 
second part, which is here presented. The vol- 
ume is composed mainly of new selections from 
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947 Broadway, New York. Price, in half 

rox, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 

A romantic novel, of which the scenes are laid 
in one of the inland capitals of Central Europe. 
It 1s.a story of married life absolutely unique, 
put withal extremely fascinating. The plot is 
well conceived, the characters act their part 
naturally, many situations in it are most thrilling, 
allis managed with consummate skill. The re- 
nowned author’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
for excellence of literary workmanship combined 
with purity of thought and actions. 

“A Sappho of Green Springs and Other Stories.” 


By Bret Harte. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.25. 


Four of Mr. Harte’s latest tales for magazines 
are here collected in a handsome volume. That 
named in the title is probably the best known; 
but it is not better than the others, which are 
“The Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge,” “Through 
the Santa Clara Wheat” and “A Maecenas of 
the Pacific Slope.” The third of the number is 
the most romantic and the best sustained. But 
all are racy with the alternating humor and 
pathos of the author in depicting the people of 
California in early days, as observed and studied 
by Mr. Harte. 

“Japanese Girls and Women.” By Alice Mable 
Bacon. Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price, $1.25. 

The book covers a part of Japanese life that 
men writers have not approached. The author 
has lived among the women of Japan and knows 
as much about them as any foreigner can know. 
She finds much to respect, admire and love in 
them. 

“Dofia Luz.” 


J. Serrano. 
New York, N. Y. 


’ Sefior Valera, who was formerly Minister of 
Spain to this country, is an accomplished writer. 
“Dofia Luz” has value as a picture of some 
phases of life in Andalusia, and the heroine has 
nobility of character and enlists sympathy through 
her trials. It relates the unfortunate outcome of 
a marriage engagement, the lover and husband 
showing himself mercenary and unworthy, and a 
priest who is forbidden to marry being indicated 
as the true mate of the heroine. 

“A Draught of Lethe.” By Roy Tellet. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, Price, 
50° cents. 

A young English artist visiting a German city 
named Greenstadt, goes to the mortuary and 


By Juan Valera. Translated by 
D. Appleton & Company, 


‘there discovers life in the supposed corpse of a 
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beautiful girl. She is restored from a cataleptic 

trance, but with loss of memory, and no one in 

the city knows who she is. Gradually she and 
her life-preserver become lovers, and more grad- 
ually her past history returns to her memory. 

This is very curious, and exceedingly well told, 

The story is one of the best written of the season. 

“‘ The Joys of Life.” By Emile Zola. T. B,. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Price, 25 cents. 

A marvel of cheapness is the publishing by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., of 
one of their large and best known cook books in 
their new twenty-five-cent series, in paper cover. 
Peterson’s National Cook Book contains nearly 
six hundred cooking receipts, purely American 
in their treatment of dishes used throughout the 
United States—in the North, South, East, and 
West—for cooking and preparing in all the vari- 
ous ways, and in the very best as. well as the 
cheapest methods, soups, fish, oysters, crabs, lob- 
sters, terrapins, clams, meats, poultry, birds, 
venison, rabbits, pigeons, salads, vegetables, 
sauces, pickles, catsups, pastries, puddings, pot- 
pie, sweet dishes, tea and breakfast cakes, sweet 
cakes, preserves, jellies, jams, marmalades, dishes 
for the sick and convalescent, and miscellaneous 
receipts of use to every housewife, making this 
the best and most practical cook book for general 
use issued in the United States or elsewhere. 
Peterson’s new twenty-five-cent series now num- 
ber nearly one hundred different volumes, and a 
complete list of them will be sent to any address, 
and copies will be sent by mail on receipt of price 
by the publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

“A Double Knot.” 4 George Manville 
Fenn, United States Book Company, 150 
Worth street, New York, N. Y. Price, 50 
cents, 


The author does not follow the beaten track of 
the orthodox novelist, but strikes a new and 
richly loaded vein. The plot is well sustained 
the men and women are not mere puppets, but 
original, breathing, and finely contrasted crea- 
tions. The interest continues throughout, and 
the book will be put down with a sigh, to think 
the pleasant task of reading it is finished, 

“A Mint of Money.” By George Manville 
Fenn. United States Book Company, 150 
Worth street, New York, N. Y. Price, 50 
cents. 

A strange story, with many vivid picturesmarked 
by vigorous action, original types of character, 
and a tragic atmosphere enveloping some parts 
of it. The well-laid plot, strong characters and 
striking situations, give the story an absorbing 
interest throughout. 
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N a common sense art view, it is axiomic that good construction is the hand-maiden of good 

design; and a house conveniently planned, well-constructed, and intelligently designed must, 
necessarily, be a beautiful house. The author of this house does not mean to claim that this house 
is, by any means, a perfect house; but from the encomiums and hearty commendations that have 
been paid to his efforts, he feels that he has good reason to believe, considering the environment and 
conditions that have controlled this problem, that it has been solved in a thoroughly intelligent, 
practical, and economic manner, a result that shows a convenient plan, susceptible of harmonious 
decorative treatment; an exterior that illustrates the plan, and, with its good construction, make it 
of especial interest to the readers “of this magazine. The house was built at Port Chester, New 
York, and cost, completely finished, including oak finish in hall, heating, and plumbing, $8,000. 
‘The stories are each 9 feet in height; the first story is built of field stones, placed in the wall with 
their exterior faces left as nature has treated them, with the moss, lichens, and weather stains all 
intact, The upper portions are of shingles, stained so as to harmoniously contrast with the stone 
work. E.G. W. Dietrich, Architect, 18 Broadway, New York. 
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DESIGN FOR MANTEL DRAPERY. 
(For Description see Work Table.) 
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Practical Suggestions 


ABOUT CORSETS. 


The Corset is the basis of a a -fitting dress, 
What are the essentials of a good Corset? 


ist. It must fit the form. There 
are tall and short women; stout and 
thin; full figure and slight. They 
can no more all wear the same 
pattern of corset than the same 
pattern of dress, but each must select a style best adapted 
to her own figure. Dr. WARNER'S CORALINE CORSETS are 
made in 12 different patterns and 24 different styles to suit 
every form and taste. | 

2d. A good corset must be stiffened with a material 
which gives a firm and flexible support, but does not break, 
is not rigid and uncomfortable, and does not become bent 
and distorted with use. These conditions‘are better met by 
Coraline than any other known substance. It is not brittle 
like horn or reed; it does not become bent and distorted 
with use like whalebone, and it does not permit the corset to 
wrinkle like cord. Coraline is used in all of DR. WARNER'S 
Corsets and in xo others. We have now used it for 12 years 
and our goods are sold throughout the world. 

Not only has CorALINE supplanted whalebone as a 
stiffener for corsets, but it has equally demonstrated its 
superiority as a stiffener for dresses, and Dr. WARNER'S 
CORALINE DreEss-Srays are now used in place of whalebone 
by the leading dressmakers of Europe and America. 

Dr. WARNER'S CORALINE CORSETS are made in white, 
black, drab, and ecru, at prices ranging from one to five dollars 
each. Sold everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., 


New York, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin. 
In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 

















